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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 
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1,000 fect above sea level, 
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Geo. Augustus Nicholas, 


FASHIONABLE FURRIER, 


177 Regent Street, London, W. 





SEALSKIN JACKETS from _... ». £18 to £40. - 


FUR-LINED COATS (Ladies’) from ... £9 to £30. 


(Gentlemen’s) from £10 to £100. 
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‘“‘The opinion of Mr. Nicholas can be relied 
upon.’”’—TZhe Queen. 


177 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


HIGHEST CLASS MACHINES. 
NOTED FOR STABILITY. 


ANY MAKE OF TYRES FITTED TO ORDER. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated Machines 
Sree on application to 


THE ROVER CYCLE COMPANY, Limited 
(Late ¥. K. Stariey & Co., Limited), METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond Street, W. ;. 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. 


SAFETY WINDOW-CLEANING CHAIR, 


ADAPTABLE TO EVERY ORDINARY WINDOW. 


event or minimise 





The LANCET says: ‘“‘ We welcome any device which will p 
danger from this cause.......+4 An immovable back-rest is thus formed for the person 
cleaning the window, who is constantly enabled with safety to use 1 P 

SCIENCE SIFTINGS says: “ Mr. Gold's invention is s 
durable.” 

The QUEEN says: “It can be adapted to any sized 
seat being high enough at the back to grip the cleaner just at the shou 
of both hands being used safely for the window cleaning........ The use 
contrivance should be made obligatory.” 
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A perfect safeguard against accidents to servants wiilst window 
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NOTES 
1899 


J. B. “Glad to see that to-morrow you arrive, as it 
were!” 

’99. ‘Quite so—and I shall bring with me the new 
Liberalism, a wider Imperialism, domestic betterment, 
a prosperous Ireland, and a sounder understanding among 
the nations.” 

J. B. (with fervour). ‘ Let ’em all come !” 


As the Peace Conference draws nearer, the Great 
Powers make the more haste to increase their armaments ; 
which, by those whose wish is father to their thought, 
may be taken to mean that the Peace Conference will 
succeed in calling a halt, and that the Great Powers, 
knowing this, desire to make the most of the intervening 
time. Atany rate, Germany is adding 27,000 to her annual 
muster-roll of conscripts. France is completing the equip- 
ment of her army with 480 batteries of brand-new quick- 
firing field-guns of an improved type. Russia is adding 
regiment to regiment, and warship to warship. And 
England, though loathing the whole business, is in sheer 
self-defence compelled to follow suit. It is surely to 
St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Paris that the Peace Crusaders 
Should address their excellent maxims. In England they 
Preach to the converted. 
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NotiinG more definite can be said about the state of 
Spain than that the outlook grows darker. The Carlists 
have made no new move; perhaps because they sorely 
need money to move with; perhaps because the Pope has 
wisely inhibited the priesthood, the mainstay of Carlism, 
from participation; perhaps because Don Carlos, or 
whoever does his thinking for him, deems it good tactics 
to bide quiet until the Treaty of Peace shall have been 
submitted to the Cortes for ratification, when he may hope 
to be furnished with an occasion to champion the integrity 
of Spain against the reigning dynasty, which he will hold 
responsible for her dismemberment. 


As foreshadowed in !THE OvuTLook, General Weyler 
has now publicly thrown in his lot with the Queen Regent 
and Sefor Sagasta, and if he can but carry the army with 
him, the danger to Spain will cease to be Don Carlos. 
General Weyler need not be a great captain—he is cer- 
tainly a very resolute and a very hardy one— to cope with 
that sorry Pretender. 


MEANTIME the unrest of Spain is infecting Portugal. 
That unfortunate little ally of ours is on the very brink of 
bankruptcy, and when it occurs the revolution which 
has long been smouldering is certain to burst into flame— 
with what results to ourselves and to Europe none can 
say. But for the providential tardiness of the Swiss 
arbitrators in publishing their award in the matter of the 
Delagoa Bay Railway, the crisis would already have 
occurred. When they do publish it, that same day Bank- 
ruptcy and Revolution will come upon Portugal, and 
unless the Anglo-German Agreement has provided other- 
wise, that little State with her 800,000 square miles of 
Colonies—Delagoa Bay amongst them—will be thrown 
into the melting-pot. 


Tue Court of Cassation pursues its long and thorough 
inquiry into the rights and wrongs of the Dreyfus 
case. During the week now ending, the Premier, and 
M. Casimir-Perier, M. Faure’s predecessor in the Pre- 
sidential Chair, have been under examination, and the 
‘*secret dossier” has been submitted for inspection 
The French Press teems with reports of what is being said 
and done in Court, but remembering the extraordinary 
precautions which are taken to keep its proceedings 
absolutely dark, a wise man will pay no heed to what can 
be no more than mere guess and gossip. 


Tue element of comedy has been supplied by the 
inexhaustible M. Blowitz, who, in the Zics of Monday, 
relates the true story of M. Zola’s, escape from France. 
The poor man had to run away with no other domestic 
provision than his night-shirt wrapped in a piece of news- 
paper. But wisely he ran to England, to a little village 
down in the Midlands, where the policeman and the inn- 
keeper and the squire and the parson were so kind and 
sympathetic that M. Zola is now in love with us all, and 
is going to tell the world his opinion of us. So that, after 
all, the Dreyfus affair has its good side. 


Ir the integrity of Austro-Hungary be, as it certainly 
is, a European interest, so also is the perpetuation of 
the Ausgleich ; for the Ausgleich is the constitutional bend 
which makes them one Power. It comes up periodically 
for renewal at the hands of the Parliaments of the two 
States, and for now a year a minority in both has been 
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exhausting the arts of Parliamentary obstruction to pre- 
vent renewal. Until recently the minority in the Austrian 
Chamber, by the ingenuity and energy of its tactics, 
attracted most attention ; but the threatened duel between 
Baron Banffy, the Premier, and M. Horanski, has drawn 
all eyes to the struggle in the Hungarian Parliament. 


THE minority there consists of two sections—the 
Separatists (Nationalists), led by M. Franz Kossuth, and 
the Ultramontanists, led by Count Apponyi. These, re- 
cruited by certain perverts from the Ministerial party—by 
far the niost important being M. Szilagyi, ex-President 
of the Chamber of Deputies—have entered into an un- 
natural alliance to drive Baron Banffy, upon whose policy 
the Emperor has put the seal of his approval, from office. 
The Separatists because they regard him as the mainstay 
of the union with Austria—which, in their view, is injurious 
to the dignity and prosperity of Hungary. The Ultra- 
montanists because, in their desire to end the Triple 
Alliance—which, they say, bars the way to the restoration 
of the temporal power of the Pope—they are willing to 
destroy the unity of Austria and Hungary and the power 
of the party which upholdsit. The hostility of these groups 
to the renewa! of the Avsglcich except on impossible 
conditions led the Ministerial majority, on the advice 
of the veteran statesman once leader of the Constitu- 
tional Liberals, to give the Government carte blanche 
during the recess, and absolution in advance for any extra- 
parliamentary measures it may take to secure the union 
bet ween the two States. It is this high-kanded act of the 
Ministerial party—the Zex 7issa—which led to the seces- 
sion of M. Szilagyi, following that of Count Andrassy. 
Clearly those who are the happier for a crisis should keep 
an eye on Austro-Hungary. 

‘*THE undoubted success for British diplomacy” in 
China’s pledge not to alienate to any foreign Power the 
Newchwang Railway, over which the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank holds a lien, must await the fuller ex- 
planations now, we may hope, in course of post before we 
throw our caps in the air. For with the cablegrams 
reporting ‘‘the undoubted success” came a letter from 
the Zimes’ correspondent at Pekin, who tells a story of 
what Russia is doing in Newchwang and the district round 
about that renders China’s promise not to alienate the 
railway to that place frem the south something like a Dead 
Seaapple. Newchwang is Russian; is as Russian as Vladi- 
vostock, and promises soon to be as efficiently manned 
with Russian troops. In the Yang-tsi Valley, if we may 
judge from the sort of triumphal progress Sir Charles 
Beresford is making through that vast region, the Chinese 
authorities there seem to be as obedient and deferential to 
ihe British as in Northern China they are to the Russians. 


PropaBLy the largest, and certainly the most lastingly 
beneficent, Christmas-box on record is Lord Iveagh’s gift 
of a quarter of a million pounds sterling to the Jenner 
institute of Preventive Medicine. For years the Institute 
has been struggling along upon a most inadequate income 
to carry out a work which in other countries not half as 
rich as England is done by State-equipped laboratories. 
The whole of the splendid work of Koch, Virchow, and 
the greater part of that of Pasteur, with its priceless value 
to humanity, was done in such laboratories ; while their 
English counterparts—Lord Lister and Sir James Paget— 
had to depend upon their medical practices for a living 
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and to carry on their research work in intervals of leisure. 
This state of things Lord Iveagh’s gift will help to remedy, 
It is to be devoted in part to enlarging the laboratories 
of the Institute at Chelsea; in part to increasing the 
sadly inadequate salary of the Director and his associated 
investigators ; but chiefly to the establishment of research 
fellowships and scholarships in bacteriology and other 
branches of biology allied to medicine. The most 


promising of our young physicians, scientists, and sani- 
tarians should thus be enabled to devote their entire time, 
for periods of from three to five years, to the investiga- 
tion of special problems of disease and its prevention. 


THE cricket news of the week, though not exactly 
exciting, has a certain interest as bearing on the coming 
season. From the Cape we hear that Lord Hawke’s team 
—no informidable combination, by the way—only managed 
to beat the Western Province Club by twenty-five runs, 
also that cricket is making rapid strides in South Africa ; 
so much so, that not many years hence we may expect to 
find ‘‘The South Africans” turning up here in England 
with the same regularity as do their brethren, ‘‘ The 
Australians.” Of the doings of the latter we are continually 
receiving interesting reports ; and in view of the fact that 
during the coming cricket season another Australian team 
will be with us, cricketers are watching the Inter-Colonial 
matches with close attention. Hill, Darling, Jones, 
Trumble, McLeod, Kelly, Worrall, Gregory, and Noble 
have been definitely selected as members of the 1899 team. 
The remaining members will be selected from Iredale, 
Giffen, McKibbin, Johns, Donnan, Graham, Howell, and 
McKenzie. Any eleven made up from these names would 
form an exceedingly dangerous combination. 


To Mr. Labouchere are due our heartiest thanks, our 
warmest congratulations. Ever since THe OvuTLook 
came into being we have insisted in season and out of 
season upon the folly of permitting every official and un- 
official telegraphic message to and from the Far East to 
pass through an office in Hong Kong jointly tenanted and 
controlled by Anglo and Russo-Danish Companies. 
‘* But,” the Companies have said in reply to our remon- 
strances, ‘‘ what nonsense you talk! Every important 
message, Official and private, goes under cover of a code; 
what could be more secure?” Let Mr. Labouchere reply. 
He was one of the Secretaries of Lord Napier of Ettrick, 
when that diplomatist was Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, and here is a pretty tale he tells in Truth :— 


I suppose I am telling no tales out of school in relating the 
following : Prince Gortchakoff, the Russian Chancellor, asked 
Lord Napier to communicate from St. Petersburg some infor- 
mation to the British Government. This he promised to do. 
“ But how are you going to send it?” asked the Chancellor. 
Lord Napier had an inkling that the Russian Foreign Office 
was already able to read his cipher, so he said: “I will send 
it by telegraph.” Prince Gortchakoff on this began to fidget, 
and said, “I do not wish my colleagues to know what I am 
communicating to you.” “Certainly,” replied Lord Napier ; 
“but you have nothing to fear, as I will send it in my cipher.” 
Still more did the Prince fidget. At last he said, “ We are old 
friends, and we understand the necessity of diplomacy. The 
truth is, that we can decipher the code that you usually use.” 
On this Lord Napier promised to send it by messenger ; the 
fact being that codes used by diplomatists were deciphered at 
the Ministry of the Interior, and it was precisely the Minister 
of the Interior who was not to know that the information had 
been given. 
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Anp this, Mr. Labouchere goes on to tell us, is how 
the trick was done :— 

Whenever a Foreign Representative (at St. Petersburg) 
received a telegram in cipher from his Government, a copy of 
it was taken at the Ministry of the Interior. If the Repre- 
sentative receiving the telegram communicated to the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs anything a day or two later, this, 
too, was sent to the Ministry of the Interior. The communi- 
cation and the telegram were then compared. Supposing the 
cipher to bea series of numbers, as is usual, a few words would 
thus be made out. The clues thus obtained would increase 
according to the frequency of the telegrams received, and in a 
very shurt time it would be possible to read the whole cipher. 


Can any sane person suppose that the tricks of Lord 
Napier’s day have been forgotten—that, indeed, they have 
not been improved upon? And yet our Foreign Office 
calmly ignores the fact that our telegraphic base at Hong 
Kong is in the hands of a combination in which Russo- 
Danish influence plays a large part. 


At last, after years of agitation, renewed again Jast 
summer by THE OvuTLook, the Government have taken in 
hand the defence of the Bristol Channel and our great 
steam-coal ports there—Cardiff, Barry, and Newport. 
A little distance west of Cardiff the Channel narrows to a 
width of barely ten miles, between Brean Down on the 
Somersetshire shore and Lavernock Point on the Welsh 
coast. In mid-channel lies Steep Holm, four miles from 
the former and six from the latter. Headlands and island 
are to be fortified and armed—Brean Down and Steep 
Holm with three 9*2-inch breechloaders each, Lavernock 
Point with three 6-inch breechloaders. A similar battery 
is to be placed at Barry, a little further up stream. The 
apparatus of defence will include also a system of sub- 
marine mines, actuated from a station at Penarth, and, of 
course, an installation of search-lights. The works are 
allto be completed within nine months from date, and, 
according to report, some of the contracts are already 
placed. The scheme is, of course, open to criticism— 
what scheme is not ?—but it will be well to bear in mind 
that none of us outside the Admiralty and the War Office 
is likely to know what exactly the scheme is. 


THERE is good news this week for the British farmer. 
In the light of what Mr. Mayson Beeton tells us in the 
Daily Mail of Thursday, it is possible to grow sugar-beet 
in Great Britain of as high a standard of weight and 
quality as the average in the sugar-producing districts of 
Germany, and as Germany stands well at the head of 
beet sugar-producing countries as regards cheapness and 
efficiency of production, it is clear that the British grower 
can hold his own with the German grower; he certainly 
can with the French and Austrian. Mr. Sigmund Stein, 
of Liverpool, has just completed upwards of 150 analyses 
of the sample roots sent up to him by the various British 
landowners and farmers to whom he distributed different 
varieties of sugar-beet seed early in the spring. Not 
only do the British-grown roots show a higher average 
yield per acre, but, what is much more important, a better 
average analysis of saccharine contents than is shown by 
corresponding analyses of the roots grown in the neighbour- 
hood of Magdeburg, the great centre of the German industry. 
There are also the parallel series of experiments carried 
out this year under the auspices of the Central and Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Agriculture by Lord Windsor, Colonel 
Victor Milward, M.P., Mr. W. F. Lawrence, M.P., and 
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others, and the co-operation of the Government Board of 
Agriculture has been promised with a view to the prepa- 
ration and publication of an official record for distribution 
among agriculturists generally. We congratulate one 
and all, and wish them the fullest measure of success. As 
Mr. Beeton says, the mouth waters over the potentialities 
of betterment and prosperity for rural England which 
would accrue if, say, a third of the 1,500,000 tons which 
we now import mostly from Austria, Germany, and France 
could be produced on British soil, and a third of the 
418,000,000 which represents John Bull’s yearly sugar 
bill could be diverted to the remuneration of British capital 
and British labour. , 


To-pay's opening of the Burne-Jones Exhibition at the 
New Gallery is an artistic event upon which it would be 
difficult to lay excessive stress. Burne-Jones is the one 
British artist of recent fame whose labours have received 
world-wide recognition. In Vienna, in Berlin, in St. 
Petersburg and Paris, his name is as familiar as that of 
any native artist. And yet, incredible as it may seem, no 
London public gallery possesses an example of his work. 
At the Burlington Fine Arts Club, too, there is an exhibdi- 
tion of Burne-Jones drawings. A visit to the two galleries 
should still the most insatiable craving for the beautiful, 
must satisfy the most ardent seeker of the ‘‘ painted 
poem.” Mr. Balfour, we observe, has lent six wonderful 
paintings to the New Gallery Committee. We con- 
gratulate him. The Earl of Carlisle also sends six cx- 
amples, again testifying to an enlightened patronage 
which was a conspicuous feature of the Watts Exhibition: 
No member of the Royal Family figures among the list of 
exhibitors. At the Watts, the Ford Madox Brown, the 
Rossetti, and the Millais Exhibitions, we were constrained 
to feel the same absence of any mark of Royal approval. 
Millais did, indeed, paint a portrait of one of the Duke of 
Coburg’s children. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes has been complaining. 
that we have not more musical circulating libraries, and 
there is no doubt that the complaint is a just one. Most 
of the few in existence at present are connected with the 
larger music publishing firms, and these latter are natu- 
rally not disposed to hire out on terms too favourable 
works which their primary aim is to sell. As the writer 
referred to points out, there is a vast amount of music 
which is well worth knowing if it may not be worth pos- 
sessing outright. And, similarly, there is much music 
which every amateur ought to familiarise himself with— 
such as the scores of Wagner's operas—but which in most 
instances he cannot afford to buy. It is these cases which 
a well-considered scheme of musical libraries would meet. 
Whether the thing should be made a branch of the existing 
Free Library system, as the Zzmes’ correspondent suggests, 
is another matter. Probably the idea would pay its way 
if properly worked as a commercial undertaking. If 
books can be circulated in this way at a profit, why not 
music ? Let some enterprising music-lover see to it. Itis 
hard to say how the cause of the art could be better served. 


THE project of a new opera-house for Paris, with Mr. 
Jean de Reszke as manager, is interesting, though it 
would be a mistake to count too confidently upon its fulfil- 


ment. For that matter, the scheme in a slightly different 
form had long been mooted before. Whether Mr. Jean 
would succeed any better than others who have made the 
attempt in combining the not too compatible réles. of 
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star” and manager is exceedingly doubtful. Meanwhile 
Mr. de Reszke’s announced adhesion, in the case of the 
Covent Garden split, to the Grau-Higgins faction, is of 
more immediate interest to London opera-goers, though 
Mr. de Reszke evidently recognises clearly enough that a 
friendly settlement is the only termination of the dispute 
which can possibly be satisfactory. As the famous tenor 
is reported (somewhat naively) to have observed— even he 
could not keep an opera season going with such old- 
fashioned operas as Mr. Grau would have to rely upon. 
Which being the case, is it not about time that this rather 
absurd dispute were ended ? 


Tue year which ends to-day has not been remarkable 
for any advance in the drama. Audiences not only re- 
gard the theatre as primarily a place of amusement, but 
resent in their silent, effectual way any attempt to bring 
the drama face to face with the questions of the hour. 
They have not yet recovered from the searching doctrines 
of Dr. Ibsen, and they will not admit that they and their 
lives can be properly treated on the stage. So the theatre 
as a social force does not exist, and as an artistic form it 
is so much hampered by the public’s indifference to Art that 
it can scarcely be said to have any zsthetic value at all. 
Two or three poetic plays have been produced, which justify 
the attitude of the play-going public. Mrs. Craigie (John 
Oliver Hobbes) and Mr. Anthony Hope are the most im- 
portant of the new playwrights. Mrs. Craigie should suc- 
ceed, as she has grasped the truth that feeling, not thought, 
is the great thing on the stage. Mr. Hope promises to be 
as successful with his stage dialogue as with the literary 
dialogue, though the two forms are poles asunder. Mr. 
H. A. Jones and Mr. Pinero have done nothing this year 
that can compare with their earlier plays. The actors 
remain as they were ; the suburban theatres are shortening 
the runs at the central theatres ; swashbuckling farce and 
musical comedy divide the suffrages of the public. The 
drama has become an industry ; it might have been an art. 


Tue new Inebriates Act is assuming a practical shape. 
The Home Office has this week issued its general regula- 
tions for the management of the inebriate reformatories 
certified under the Act. But the regulations are neither 
final nor compulsory. They are not final because they 
have to be on the tables of both Houses of Parliament for 
four weeks in session. They are not compulsory for they 
are put forward merely as a model upon which “‘ managers” 
can base schemes to be submitted for the approval of the 
Secretary of State. Still, as they stand, the regulations 
are comprehensive and unexceptionable. Jnfer alia they 
provide that the inmates’ day shall begin at 6 a.m. and 
end at 10 P.M.; that each inmate must work six hours a 
day ; and that the money so earned by an inmate is to be 
applied, firstly, for his own maintenance, secondly, for his 
own use (tobacco, extra books, &c.), and, thirdly, for the 
support of his family, or other suitable purpose. Any 
kind of work is to be allowed so long as it can be exercised 
and supervised within the reformatory. 


It is generally assumed that the right way of dealing 
with the City livings is to charge their incomes with pay- 
ments to poor parishes in the East End and elsewhere. 
Sometimes this plan works out well enough, though City 
tithe-payers dislike it extremely. But a case has just been 
made public which seems to show that it is not invariably 
successful. The rector of a certain City parish announces 
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in his parish magazine that it is becoming a serious 
question how long he can afford to remain where he is, 
in consequence of the heavy annual charge upon his 
benefice. This clergyman came to an absolutely empty 
church, which has now been crowded to the doors every 
Sunday for fifteen years, and has become the centre of all 
manner of good works. His net income is rather more 
than £400 a year, while he has to pay nearly as much 
away. As he rather bitterly says, if he were a Non- 
conformist he would get thrice that amount, with about a 
quarter of the work he now has to do, 


Canon FLEMING and Mr. Webb-Peploe are crying out 
very loud because the Bishop of London is levelling up 
Evangelical subtractions from the Prayer Book as well as 
levelling down Ritualist additions thereto. This school of 
thought has calmly assumed that no other has any rightful 
place in the Church, and has taken all manner of liberties 
for itself while seeking to refuse any liberty to others. It 
has now to suffer disillusion, and that process is always 
painful. The letter of the clergy of St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
accepting the Bishop’s ruling, compares very favourably 
with Canon Fleming’s pettish outburst of temper. 


THE condition of the Militia is causing a good deal of 
anxiety. just now. Not only is the establishment of 
officers very much under strength, but sufficient men to 
fill the ranks cannot be obtained. Several battalions are 
veritable ‘“‘ skeletons,” while others scarcely exist, except 
on paper. In Northamptonshire the state of ‘‘ the Old 
Constitutional Force” is in such a bad way that the War 
Office has been compelled to take the grave step of dis- 
banding the 4th battalion of the territorial regiment. The 
services of the men, however, will not be lost, as they are 
to be transferred to the 3rd battalion. As for the officers, 
nothing has, as yet, been determined concerning them; 
but they will probably be-absorbed into other corps as 
opportunity offers. 


Tue bitter plaint of the ‘‘Time-Expired Man” is 
seldom absent at any time of the year. Just now, how- 
ever, when we are in the middle of winter (and the field of 
employment is consequently narrowed), it is being raised 
with especial keenness. By the terms of our peculiar 
military system, a man is shot out into the world, at the 
age of twenty-five or thereabouts, to sink or swim as 
chance may decide. Having given seven of the best years 
of his life to the service of his country, he is, on discharge 
to civil life, requited by her with a few pounds ‘‘ deferred 
pay” or ‘‘ gratuity,” and a five years’ appointment in the 
ranks of the Army Reserve. While a member of this 
force he is in receipt of a professional income of sixpence 
per diem. As this sum scarcely suffices to keep the wolf 
from the door, he is consequently compelled to supple- 
ment it by undertaking some rather more remunerative 
employment. In this, however, he experiences very great 
difficulty indeed. In the first place, his previous seven 
years’ military training has made his hand lose any cunning 
which it might formerly have had at some particular craft ; 
the next point he has to contend against in his crusade 
lies in the remote liability to return to the ranks entailed 
by his membership of the Reserve. It is this circumstance, 
in fact, that is continually being seized upon by employers 
of labour as a reason for refusing him work. No wonder, 
then, that, being thus between the devil and the deep 
sea, the unfortunate Reservist so often comes to grief. 
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AN IMPERIAL CRISIS 


‘““SATISFACTORY SETTLEMENT OR CERTAIN 
SEPARATION ” 


We are on the eve of acrisis in Newfoundland graver 
than any that has yet arisen in that troubled corner of 
our Empire. Publication of the Report of the Imperial 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the New- 
foundland situation is, for some reason or other, being 
delayed ; but, even were it credible that, possessed of the 
facts which Sir John Branston and Sir James Erskine 
have collected, the Colonial Secretary could recede from 
the enterprise which led to the appointment of these 
gentlemen as Commissioners, and agree to countenance 
further evasion of the question by the Foreign Office, the 
time for procrastination is past. 

Sir Charles Dilke, as reported in the Paris Figaro of 
Wednesday last, holds that the Fashoda incident enhances 
the delicacy of a question long too delicate for British 
diplomacy to handle. Everyone must agree. Yet surely 
this usually well informed statesman (he and Mr. Gibson 
Bowles alone among private members of the Imperial 
Parliament interest themselves in Newfoundland affairs) 
takes no cognisance whatever of the most important factor 
towards its settlement when he says :— 


“T consider this is the only dangerous question between 
France and Great Britain. I only add that z¢ zs not for us to 
vaise the issue. Todo so immediately after the evacuation 
of Fashoda, and, what is more important, of Mezra-el-Rek, 
would be an unfriendly step; but to point out the danger 
through the medium of diplomacy would be, on the contrary, 
a friendly act. If we desire to maintain good relations we 
must arrive at a solution of this delicate question. I am 
persuaded it is easy to find one acceptable to both parties.” 


Who are doth parties? None may doubt that it would 
be in the highest degree acceptable to the Imperial 
Government if the inhabitants of our senior Colony could 
be induced again to defer their claims ; but these New- 
foundlanders, exasperated and rendered sullen by a half- 
century of delays, are in no mood in 1899, as they were in 
1849, to take this view. And who—one asks again— 
are both parties? Is it the Briton at home taking 
either an academic, or at best but a discreetly patriotic, 
interest in the subject of rights, who is aggrieved ? or 
is it the Briton in Newfoundland, whose property is 
being destroyed, whose capital is lying idle, whose 
enterprises have been paralysed? Is it not he who is the 
victim and the only practical sufferer—that Englishman 
who, without a voice in the Imperial Parliament, is 
assumed to be a citizen of a self-governing Colony ? 

The sentiments of the Legislative Assembly, which is to 
meet next month at St. John’s, will be resolved into a 
simple proposition ; the island Newfoundlanders inhabit is 
theirs or itis not theirs. If the sovereignty be vested in 
them under the Crown, what sort of sovereignty is it, they 
will ask, which denies them jurisdiction, domiciliation, and 
the fruits and uses of possession? Is it anything but a 
mere mockery, making of them—as I have shown else- 
where—a laughing-stock to the French, who, unable them- 
selves to enjoy the land under the treaty, yet have so long 
pursued successfully a dog-in-the-manger policy, to the 
hurniliation and distress of the islanders? Already the 
visitor to the Colony hears ominous words—words which 
should not be spoken by Britons whose loyalty to 
Queen and flag has never been called in question—the 
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substance of which 1s, satésfactory settlement or certain sepa- 
vation, A statement of the true facts cannot heal, perhaps, 
but neither can it aggravate, a wound so deep-seated and 
already festering. There is no call to mince matters; 
indeed, the resolute attitude of the colonists at this moment 
may, in one sense, be said to render the matter easier of 
solution now than it was ten years ago. 

It has been taken for granted by the French that 
England is bound to adhere to her treaty obligations ; 
and with whatever vigour of phrase we are wont to 
characterise these obsolete treaties which are strangling 
the life out of our Colony, yet their denunciation is cer- 
tainly not to be undertaken lightly. It should be borne in 
mind that the French have as yet'no interest in giving up 
their ‘‘rights” in Newfoundland; and if we may rely 
upon the utterances of their statesmen, they have posi- 
tively no intention of doing so. M. Emile Flourens some 
years ago expressed himself in these terms :— 


“The French Republican Government can, no more than 
could the Monarchy, admit that their Newfoundland rights 
can be a matter for any compromise. A portion of the 
English Press has apparently assumed that the French 
Government might fairly traffic with this right, and take in 
exchange either an indemnity in money or a territorial con- 
pensation. Either scheme is equally impossible.” 


M. Ribot, when Prime Minister of France in 1890, 
expressed himself to the same effect in his despatches. 
M. Spuller, during his term of office, declared :— 


“Tf France were to abandon her rights, there would 
certainly ensue a considerable popular agitation with which 
the Government would have to count. Moreover, a very 
strong feeling exists in France against accepting pecuniary 
compensation in return for a diplomatic concession: and not 
only would the sale of French rights be extremely unpopular, 
but even a territorial exchange would, I think, prove avery 
difficult matter to handle.” 


Again, there is, in addition to the barriers of sentiment, 
the carefully propagated theory that the North American 
fisheries and all that pertains to them are the means of 
training men for the French Navy; and that whatever 
weakens French interests there also weakens, in a corre- 
sponding degree, the naval strength of the nation. 

Now, no one can desire to ‘‘force on a war with 
France” on account of Newfoundland; but neither are 
we going to sacrifice our brethren over-seas ; neither are 
we going to relinquish Newfoundland. The French claim 
they have rights in a British Colony—it is just that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should examine those rights at close 
quarters, and perceive how much is pretence and how 
much genuinely springs from the letter and spirit of the 
treaties. But one thing should be expressed officially and 
expressed emphatically, once and for all time—the 
assumption by the French of any territorial authority over 
any portion of the island of Newfoundland is false. Their 
rights, if admitted at all, may be classified under three 
heads. 

1. Permission to catch fish off a certain portion of the 
coast concurrently with ourselves. 

2. They may dry the fish on land on temporary wooden 
stages. 

3. They may cut the wood necessary for these stages. 

That is all. Every other pretension is fundamentally 
absurd, and has grown monstrous in the process of time 
through the blundering acquiescence of our Foreign 
Office. Having only such rights as these, it is pre- 
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posterous for the French to assume a high patriotic atti- 
tude. It is not French territory—there can, therefore, be 
no patriotic feeling in the matter whatever. By develop- 
ing this portion of their island the Newfoundlanders will 
beyond question, in the course of time and in any event, 
curtail the privileges we have so long been ready to 
concede the French. It is clearly a matter for compensa- 
tion. The portion of the island over which the French 
claim the privileges enumerated should be at once placed 
under the jurisdiction of a common tribunal qualified to 
properly assess, in event of dispute, the precise amount of 
damages the French fishermen sustain by the ‘‘ competi- 
tion ” of the English. 

The buildings which are essential for fishing and mining 
purposes within the prescribed half-mile should be erected 
forthwith, and it should not bea difficult thing to ascertain 
next season the loss to which the French cod-fisher is 
subjected. The number of the French frequenting the 
Treaty shore is well known—a ten years’ average might 
be taken—and the complainants reimbursed out of the 
Imperial Treasury. There would be no formal diplomatic 
complaint from France : and under this pecuniary arrange- 
ment there could be none from the French fishermen. 
Their numbers might—doubtless would—increase ; the 
plan might prove expensive—but it would save the situa- 
tion. And inducements might be found for preventing the 
force of French fishermen from unduly augmenting. 

But the situation as it exists is goading our fellow- 
subjects into a bitter and intractable temper, resolved 
upon some immediate means of alleviation at whatever 
the cost or however desperate. It is the deadlock they 
complain of—a deadlock which the preposterous claims of 
the French have brought about, along the seven hundred 
miles of coast, by deliberately and systematically prevent- 
ing the development of the resources of the best half of 
the island. All land grants, all mining licences, it is 
necessary to issue with the proviso that they are subject 
to the undefined treaty “‘rights” of the French. The 
French may prohibit the use of the strand for shipping 
purposes ; they may close a mine on the pretext that it is 
an interference with the fishery rights; they can prevent 
the construction of a wharf or breakwater for shipping 
produce, minerals, or lumber. 

To summarise the case, every foot of this extensive 
coast-line, seven hundred miles in length, and settled for 
more than half a century by British subjects, is held to- 
day under a title which prohibits the erection of a single 
dwelling, because such structure might interfere with 
French fishermen drying their fish—at a time when a 
quarter of a mile of coast would be more than ample to 
accommodate every Frenchman who might stray into 
Newfoundland waters with a boatload of cod! 


‘* Daughter am I” 


Newfoundland might say, in the words of the Imperial 
poet, 
‘*in my father’s house, 
Not mistress in mine own.” 


Mr. Chamberlain is not a man to undertake lightly an 
investigation involving any trouble with our neighbours : 
and with his full comprehension of the crisis of feeling in 
the Colony itself must come a determinaticn to relieve, at 
whatever cost, a situation so strained as to have become 
in the last degree intolerable. 

BECKLES WILLSON. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA: 
MR. T. P. 0’CONNOR 


Most people know “‘T. P.”; but few are acquainted with 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor. ‘‘T. P.” is an open secret, an 
emotional organisation, an entity that is 
public as St. Paul’s; ‘‘T. P.” reads his 
history in the nation’s eyes; the door of 
his personality is wide open all the day like that of a sea- 
side boarding-house in the summer ; he is for ever frank 
on the ills and achievements of himself and humanity 
through the whole expansive gamut from dietary to doom; 
but T. P. O’Connor is a shrinking and uncommunicated 
individuality. ‘‘T. P.” is an acting drama, coherent, 
simple, and preserving all the unities; T. P. O’Connor 
is a fortuitous concourse of contradictions: an Irishman 
with an aversion to potatoes, an M.A. who despises the 
classics, a sceptic who is superstitious, a wistful Pagan, a 
polished political Pepys with a dash of Launcelot, a realist 
who admits that he has got his guiding notions of life 
from the pages of fiction ; finally, a humanitarian who has 
subtly turned Om into Ego. 


“oT, Fs ok 
T. P. O’Connor 


Trained in the Queen’s College, Galway, he began his 
London journalistic career on the D. 7., resigned early, and 
e was sorry for it; because he starved, and 
oo studied wistfully, as he says, the windows 
— of sausage-shops through a melancholy 
procession of unbefriended days. He scribbled his slash- 
ing study of Disraeli upon odd scraps of wrapping-paper, 
got it published, and made a leap into the light. Drifting 
deeper into politics, he was attracted to Parnell and 
Biggar in the period when Obstruction was king, and at 
last entered Parliament as member for Galway in 1880. 
An impressionist, then as now, he had a happy knack of 
turning little things to big ‘“‘copy.” A nod of a great 
man’s head; the condition of a wise man’s necktie or 
bootlace ; a party leader’s abstraction during a full-dress 
debate, became symbols of the profoundest human signifi- 
cance. Acertain conversational buzz in the Lobby was 
enough to forecast for him a whole Gulf Stream of poli- 
tical movement. The brow of a Whip and the eye of the 
Speaker at any given moment were subtle with revelation. 


Gradually the young journalist found his way into 
sections of London society, devoured books with a vora- 
neeemeite” city that would appal the Mudie-minded, 

eotien” grew apace as a London democrat, and in 

‘ 1887 entered a new cycle of life as the 

editor of the Star. The Svar is history. It influenced 
““T, P.” in more ways than one. He carried away a 
sense that there had been intrigue and disloyalty—he did 
not, perhaps, do strict justice in thought to more than one 
brilliant helper—and thenceforward he was almost pain- 
fully suspicious of assistants, at the outset at least. 
Occasionally he had tangible reason, but the guiltless 
suffered equally with the guilty, Coadjutors had a 
feeling, sometimes doubtless exaggerated, that they were 
permitted to know but portions of his mind, and that one 
was rather pitted against another. Thus the Sum, his 
next evening organ, deprived now and then of united and 
consistent direction, proceeded on a curious career as the 
Daily Accident of London Journalism. It was an uncertain 
nymph. Sometimes it flashed and sparkled; sometimes it 
was irresponsible ; sometimes frankly inert. Yet ‘*T. P.’s” 
journalistic ideals—whether with this, the S¢a7, or the 
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Sunday Sun—were admirable. To make every line tell, 
to bring out the human and dramatic interest of the day’s 
news, to afford personality, piquancy, flavour, as well as 
directness—what could be better? But the lack of con- 
sistent direction told; and eventually, when this was 
remedied, there was a sturdy but harassing struggle with 
financial worries. He sold the Suz, and this present year 
for personal reasons left the weekly paper—appreciably to 
the weakening of the individuality of London journalism 
With 17.A.P. he is, as it were, a journalistic Cesar in 
a village; and as the Daily Telegraph’s Light of St. 
Stephen’s, he has not his natural glow. 


“T, P.,” like most of his race, has a vivid sense of 
the dramatic. Much of his career might be whimsically 
explained by the assumption that he is an 
eminent dramatist, who, finding himself 
in journalism, determined to remain there. 
A striking example of his dramatic gift is the Book-of-the- 
Week cycle, in which he interpreted the hopes of the New 
or Neurotic Woman. It was a triumph of creativeness 
and interpretation rather than a crusade inspired by careful 
initial thought and permanent conviction. Sincere enough 
as he wrote, the sincerity was not that of social 
science, but that of dramatic artistry. Personally— 
apart from dramatically—he has less faith and hope 
in the future (and the present) of humanity—the New 
Woman included—than most able men of his day. At 
basis he is a haunted pessimist, fascinated by the morbid 
and succumbing side of life; though he has made sturdy 
fights for good ideals. His world is menaced by Ibsenian 
doom, and time to him is eternal *‘ sad Kalends ” of Ovid. 
It is significant that the first thing, or at furthest the 
second, he readsin his morning’s 7zmes is the ‘‘ inquests” ! 


A Dramatist 
in Journalism 


He has confessed that during an American tour when the 
political ferment of a meeting had subsided, and he was 
alone again in a vast hotel, or on a further train journey, 
his loneliness and misery were so oppressive that he 
wished for death. 


Mr. O’Connor is in some ways more Irish than he 


knows. ‘‘ Have I really a brogue like that?” he 
exclaimed in amazement on _ his first 
A Half Celt acquaintance with a phonograph, and the 


implied want of Irish self-knowledge is 
capable of wider application. And yet in his character 
one seeks certain Irish traits in vain. He has little 
humour, little or no irony, scarcely anything of the 
Celtic passion of ‘‘ other-worldliness,” with its vistas of 
Spirituality and poetry. He is a man of this world. But 
his Celticism, albeit not of the subtlest kind, saves him 
from entire materialism. His literary excursions are 
largely on material lines: of Ibsen, of Zola, of a whole 
modern French school, it is generally the material element 
he has caught; the transcendental, the idealistic, the 
supremely imaginative scarcely touch him. He is less a 
critic in the modern sense than a vigorous interpreter; an 
interpreter of literature in its exoteric aspects. 


In journalism he has thought for himself, though he 
has had his moments of despair : his days when he deemed 
it best to follow a paying fashion. Once 
he argued that the’ Sw’s literary page 
should be a halfpenny 7Z7/-Bits, and at 
another stage his aim in life in Tudor Street was to direct 
as many papers, of a corresponding character, as his friend 


Wanted: Cash 
and Continuity 
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Mr. Harmsworth, on the other side of the street. He 
planned financial and company experiments on a mildly 
Napoleonic scale. His difficulty in journalistic adventures 
was that his fund of ideas was not accompanied by a corre- 
sponding wealth of either pence or patience. With cash 
and continuity he would have left a larger impress on the 
journalism of the end of the century. In politics 
he has also thought for himself. He is a thoroughly 
humane politician, with ready powers, settled idiosyncra- 
sies, and a tuft of prejudices never more than half asleep. 
He is too independent and individual on occasions, too 
hesitating on others—realising both sides of certain 
questions—to please consistently the Radical rank and 
file ; just as he is too much of the individualist, the hero- 
worshipper (witness his Napoleonic and Gladstone modes), 
the Society man, the candid friend, to say nothing of the 
Irishman, to be ever numbered with the thoroughgoing 
democrats, however liberal the measure of his democratic 
sympathies. 


Shyness, loneliness, reticence, characterise the essential 
man as distinct from the working organisation ; withal 
he has lived a full, an effective, as well as 
a much-tried life. He bears traces of the 
struggle. He is not of the few who 
mould life to their will; who can be its masters rather 
than its servitors. The inner place of loftiness, beloved 
of Maeterlinck, whose development may make us the 
masters of destiny, is scarcely his. He is not stoical in 
the Greek sense, nor in Maeterlinck fashion a ‘‘ sage” 
looking out on existence. He is atype and a product of 
his age, with the sentient Celtic mixture, and the age’s 
currents ‘pull upon his heart,” till sometimes, perhaps, 
he loses the proportions of things. But, when all is 
said, he is one of our most interesting and human public 
men. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE FORTY THIEVES—DICK WHITTINGTON— 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND—THE CRYSTAL 
GLOBE 


THERE is joy in the school-room, and in the City the young 
men are glad. Boxing Day has come, and, behold, the 
pantomimes are very good. Drury Lane is a flawless 
gem, and the Adelphi an embodied charm. Emissaries, 
who have got back safely from Suburbia, report the success 
of Miss Marie Lloyd at Peckham, of Miss Florence Young 
at Fulham, and of Miss Frances Earle at Notting Hill. It 
is the same all round, and the reason is not far to seek. 
Modern pantomime is a national product, cultivated and 
elaborated through long years by men who know nothing 
of art, but want very much to make money. 

Drury Lane is really the national pantomime theatre, 
and nobly keeps its pride of place this year with ‘‘ The 
Forty Thieves.” Pantomime and Shakespeare have a 
great advantage—we know what they are about. Despite 
the Abdallahs and Mustaphas and the Oriental atmosphere, 
we know that ‘‘The Forty Thieves” is not a dramatic 
study of Arabian history, and if we lapse into research we 
may find its Orientalism doubtful. But not for us is 
research or the scholar’s lore. Ours is the zv/ellectus sibé 
permissus. Morgiana, Ali Baba, and Cassim transport us 
into the realms of the absolute and of the unconditioned. 
The ‘‘ Shaving of Shagpat” comes to our memory, and while 
the Eastern scenes are before us, we feel at last that now we 
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know how grand a thing is human life. But Drury Lane 
does more than satisfy our love of the marvellous. It gives 
us realism and burlesque, and processions and thieves 
more beautiful than angels. Mr. Dan Leno is a captain of 
robbers. He is not a bit like it, and the more earnestly he 
tries to realise the character, the more the people laugh. 
He is a true artist, however, and stuck to his tragic read- 
ing in spite of the laughers. Mr. Herbert Campbell is the 


fair Zuleika, and a very winsome creature she is. Miss 
Nellie Stewart is a handsome ‘principal boy,” who 
actually can sing well, and act into the bargain. Miss 


Amelia Stone, the Morgiana, is graceful and elegant by 
nature, and art has heightened these qualities. Unfortu- 
nately, Miss Stone was too ill to finish her part on Monday, 
but connoisseurs should look out for her reappearance. 
And the’ Porcelain ballet? Everyone is talking of it. 
Talking is easy. Bring me the pen of Ruskin with the 
brush of Titian, and I will describe the scene. As it is, I 
can only catalogue. Crystal water flowing through trans- 
parent ice, the figures from one of Turner’s pictures circling 
in glowing haze, silver angels floating in the azure, jewels 
of light and colour in air and water, and a tremulous 
shimmer of frosted filigree; these and much more than 
these are in this scene, and the effect is simply lovely and 
most demoralising. No more early breakfasts for me. I 
am going to that place if Mr. Collins will give me the 
address. ‘‘Love’s Golden Gates,” the transformation 
scene, is too good to follow the other. They should be 
seen on different nights. Mr. Collins, after having ‘‘ cut 
the cackle” a good deal, will make his second pantomime as 
great a success as his first, and he cannot do more than that. 
Mr. Oscar Barrett’s pantomime at the Adelphi is remarkable 
for its combination of fun and sentiment and fancy. I 
have never heard such laughter as I heard throughout 
“* Dick Whittington,” nor have I seen a better series of 
processions than those in ‘‘ Dick’s Dream.” The costumes 
were not merely gorgeous, but artistically beautiful, and 
the effect, with all the glittering figures massed, was a 
sight to remember. Mr. Barrett’s company includes Miss 
Amy Augarde, a singer far above pantomime level, and 
Miss Marie Montrose, whose Alice Warren is a piece of 
really good acting. Messrs. Eastman and Lewis, the 
comedians, were especially happy in a parody of ‘‘ The 
Belle of New York,” which was much applauded. Miss 
Katie Vesey, the principal dancer, is the best among 
several ladies of exceptional accomplishment. Altogether 
a pantomime that must not be missed. ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land” is not a pantomime, but it is being played at the 
Opera Comique chiefly by children who have caught the 
spirit of the thing much better than the grown-up people. 
Miss Rose Hersee, who is the Alice, would have satisfied 
Mr. Carroll himself. She has a wonderfully light and 
accurate touch for so young achild. Tweedle-Dum and 
Tweedle-Dee were rightly realised by Messrs. Cheesman 
and King. Imaginative children will delight in this enter- 
tainment ; the others can go to the pantomimes. 
C. G. C. 


“The Crystal Globe” is a melodrama adapted from 
**La Joueuse d’Orgue” of Xavier de Montépin and Jules 
Dornay, by Mr. Sutton Vane. Consequently the scene 
of the play is laid in Paris and the characters have French 
names. In no other respect, however, does this melo- 
drama differ from most other melodramas. There is, we 
must admit, a Pole in the cast, one Paul Petrovoski, 
undertaken in impressive fashion by Mr. Lawrence 
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Irving. This Pole, a mesmerist and charlatan, is re- 
sponsible for ‘‘The Crystal Globe.” He is a sort of 
Svengali, dying of the same complaint and with the same 
affection for a beautiful medium, Claire Sollier by name. 
The scene wherein Claire Sollier under the mesmerist’s 
influence looks in the crystal globe and describes the 
murder of the second act stands out from the rest of the 
play, not so much on account of its dialogue as from the 
wonderful manner in which Mr. Lawrence Irving worked 
upon the sense of the mysterious and imagination of his 
audience. Mr. Arthur Playfair, as a picturesque and hearty 
ex-mariner, realised his part; Messrs.Oscar Adyeand Charles 
Garry were sufficiently villanous, and Mr. Lennox Pawle, 
the low comedian, made us laugh over the vicissitudes of 
an unaccountably chequered career. Miss Adah Barton 
represented a peculiarly depressing female whose suffer - 
ings we can but inadequately describe. In the first act 
this person admits to a ‘‘ wronged” daughter whose 
“nameless” child she adopts; in the second and third 
acts she is shot and burned, but unfortunately escapes 
with only the loss of her eyesight; in the fourth act she 
is thrown into the river and, however much we may 
regret it, rescued; in the fifth act she recovers her 
eyesight and prepares for death. Miss Barton acted this 
difficult role with feeling and dignity, but, inhuman as it 
may sound, we must admit to a certain disbelief in any 
person or persons so monotonously unfortunate as this 
character. To take this party and her life seriously 
would mean either suicide or atheism to a sensitive critic. 
The crystal globe scene is well worth the attention of the 
playgoer bent on thrills and a distinct situation. 
A.. &, 


IN PASSING 
WEDDED 


In boyhood’s days thou met’st my gaze 
In far Cologne. 

Tribute I paid for thee, German Maid. 
Thou wert my own ! 


Thou wert dearly won, but the deed was done ; 
My love rose higher, 

And the heart grew light at the frequent sight 
Of the answering fire. 


And whene’er the glow would sink below 
And void remain, 

I'd fill the well with a golden spell 
To burn again. 


For thy swan-like neck I’d gladly reck 
To lose a throne, 

For the indrawn sips of thy curving lips 
And silvery zone. 


And I love thee still with the throb and the thril} 
Of youth’s desire, 
Though the yellow and sere of the years is here, 
My juicy briar. 
J. W. M. 


On December 3 the Ottawa correspondent of THE OUTLOOK 
announced the signing at Ottawa of an agreement between the 
Canadian Government and an English Committee of Quakers and 
others whereby 5,000 Doukhobors from the Russian Caucasus are 
to be settled this spring in the Canadian North-West. The ex- 
periment will be one of ‘great interest, for the Doukhobors are an 
almost unique community. They are the “spirit wrestlers” of 
Russia; and, in the words of one of their warmest friends in 
England, “have no priests, dogmas, or ceremonies to save them 
from the full force of Christ’s appeal to the reason and conscience. 








A, ed 
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They disapprove of individualistic property and aim at communism. 
They till their fields in common, and each village divides up the 
produce after it has been gathered in, according to the number of 
members in each family. When it has happened from time to 
time that some families have fallen into want the communal 
conscience has made itself felt to such a degree that a redistribution 
of property has been undertaken. 


And how many, one is led at once to ask, are backsliders? 
Mr. Aylmer Maude, the translator of Tolstoi’s “ What is Art?” 
and the pioneer of the Doukhobor in Canada, admits frankly 
enough, in the New York Ou¢/ook, that there are backsliders. 
“ Not every Doukhobor lives his life free from the evils of covetous- 
ness. In their dealings with the rest of the world they are scrupu- 
lously honest and faithful in performing all that they undertake ; 
but still the money element—which, by their own showing, is a 
sure sign that service is being rendered, not from love, but from 
some lower motive—is present in the transaction.” Wherever the 
barbarous Russian Government has left them alone they have 
prospered ; and even when banished to the inclement Wet Moun- 
tains of the Caucasus, where even the barley crop failed as often 
as it ripened, and left at the mercy of wild hill-tribes, they have 
prospered and inspired respect. There were a few years ago fully 
20,000 Doukhobors; there are now hardly 7,500 preparing to 
emigrate to the Canadian prairies. Of the 13,000 or 14,coo who 
are no longer in their ranks, many have died, have been banished 
to Siberia, are in prison, or are lost from sight in exile in out-of- 
the-way parts of the Caucasus ; but by far the larger part have 
not had the moral courage to withstand terrible persecution. 


A Cairo correspondent writing on December 23 sends these 
items :—“ General Grenfell leaves on the 29th for Malta to take 
over the command there.—Lieut.-Colonel Sillem reached Cairo on 
the 21st from the Blue Nile, and leaves Egypt on Christmas Day 
for England, travelling vid Marseilles.—Seventy per cent. of the 
Egyptian Army on the Blue Nile are sick. Some companies are 
almost entirely bowled over, and have hardly a man left well 
enough to feed and look after the horses.—The Agricultural Show 
opened by the Khedive on the 21st remained open two days. 
These shows are a new departure, and there were good exhibits of 
farm produce, implements, &c., showing a healthy spirit of com- 
petition amongst the natives which formerly was unknown.” 


That close observer of the fauna of St. James’s Park, Mr. T. 
Digby Piggott, reports an interesting illustration of the adaptation 
of life to altered conditions, which, it seems, has been noticed once 
or twice before in other parts of the country. The subjects are our 
old friends, the sea-gulls frequenting the ornamental waters behind 
the Government offices. Several of the gulls, finding themselves 
at a loss for resting-places without their accustomed sandbanks, 
were noticed by Mr. Piggott in the act of ascertaining “ whether a 
small foot with only three webbed toes and no claws to speak of is 
an insuperable bar to perching on trees.” Some are less expert 
than others, of course ; but a sufficient number are successful enough 
to make it probable that the experiment will be continued. In 
these circumstances, “our great-grandchildren may number in 
their lists of British guils a new variety—Larus ridibundus, var. 
Londonensis, differentiated by a clasping hind toe.” One wonders 
whether the attempted perching on the part of the gulls is an 
original idea of their own or merely a case of imitation. 


We all know how imitative birds are. If one hen in a poultry 
run drinks, preens herself, or falls into the bad habit of eating her 
feathers, she is quickly imitated by her neighbours. The present 
writer once noticed that in a particular hen-pen no bird, even when 
quite hungry, would eat grey. peas. On a bird which liked this 
food being introduced, however, two fowls soon took some of it 
and afterwards regularly ate it. Birds of different species also 
teach one another. It is troublesome to induce turkeys hatched 
out by hens to peck up food ; but the difficulty at once disappears 
on two or three chickens being hatched out with the turkeys. 
In a case recorded by the Duke of Argyll, a goose reared by an 
eagle was induced by its foster-parent to eat and enjoy meat. 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE, 1898 


Sound a joyful chorus, boys, 
Make the rafters ring. 

The dead have died before us, boys— 
Therefore let us sing. 


Yesterday, To-morrow, boys— 
Ghosts of Hope and Fear : 

Life is full of sorrow, boys— 
Therefore give a cheer ! 


Hearts! another roundelay 
While your glasses clink ; 
We shall all be dead one day — 
Therefore, let us drink ! 

, W. MACDONALD, 


Dr. Horton is always interesting, and, in view of the fierce 
words of his anti-Roman agitation, he is particularly interesting in 
the monograph to “ Robert William Dale,” which appears in the 
January Contemporary. Here, for instance, is a reminiscence 
very pleasing in the midst of bitter controversy :—“In the last 
conversation I had with Dr. Dale he referred with gratification 
and amusement to the fact that Dr. Gott, who was then vicar of 
Leeds, had issued a book for the guidance of parish priests, in 
which, while he forbade the clergy to co-operate with Dissenters, 
he mentioned, among the indispensable books of the clergyman’s 
library, Dale’s ‘Atonement’ and ‘Lectures on the Ephesians. 
I chanced on one occasion to mention this fact, not knowing that 
Dr. Gott, now Bishop of Truro, was present, and the Bishop, with 
a genial smile, remarked that it is the privilege of Englishmen to 
be inconsistent. Yes, it is certainly an advantage that we in 
England are able to hold strong opinions and to differ widely from 
one another, and yet to settle down, when the occasion serves, to 
generous recognition of one another's sincerity and virtue.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LOCAL NICKNAMES 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


THE nickname “Shapwick Wheeloffs,” though not pertinent 
to your inquiry as to county names, may interest you. I forget the 
exact details of the story, but it concerns, I know, a live lobster 
dropped by a travelling fishmonger, the oldest inhabitant, and his 
terrified exclamation as he was brought in a barrow to view the 
unknown monster. Shapwick is over the Downs from Wimborne 
Minster, and just under Badbury Rings. 

The reference by a Poole man to Swanage Turks reminded me 
that the inhabitants of Poole are always known, or were, as Poole 
chucks (probably a reference to the animal that supplies sucking 
pigs and saddles). 

Bath. A. C. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER 
Zo the Editor of THe OUTLOOK 


Last week I made out a list of the Christmas gifts which I 
intended presenting to my friends. On this list were two copies 
of Mr. W. E. Henley’s “ Poems,” published by David Nutt. I 
went to Hatchard’s, in Piccadilly, first ; they were sold out, and 
were going to order some more copies in a day or two. I went to 
a shop in Regent Street ; they didn’t keep it. I went to Bumpus’s 
in Oxford Street ; they hadn’t any left. No more had Burleigh’s. 

Now, Sir, there is surely a steady demand for Mr. Henley’s 
“ Poems,” and I take it that it is as much the publisher’s business 
to cope with this steady demand as it is the bookseller’s. Hatchard s 
would certainly have given an order for this book had Mr. Nutt’s 
traveller called at the shop ; Bumpus’s would probably have done 
the same, and Burleigh likewise. I may be mistaken, but it seems 
to me that this is a proven neglect of the publisher’s duty to his 
client. Hatchard’s have procured for me the two copies that I 
wanted ; but that is not the point. 1 enclose my card, and am 
Kensington, Christmas Day. DISGUSTED. 
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DECENTLY AND IN ORDER 


On one of the early days of the past autumn it was my 
lot to attend a funeral in a remote part of the West of 
Scotland. Most of us, I think, must feel that in the 
ceremony of sepulture we have reached less near perfec- 
tion than in some other rites. It is associated in memory 
with a fussy undertaker, with rusty mutes like waiters 
suddenly turned out of a fifth-class restaurant into open 
day, with a hideous hearse, tawdry in everything but 
colour, and with a crowd clad in the ugliest garments that 
centuries of civilisation have evolved from the primeval 
fiz-leaves. It may be thought that a Scottish funeral is 
even less satisfactory than others. Suffering as much as 
an English one from the barbarities of the undertaker’s 
craft, itis also stripped of the solemnity of ancient ritual ; 
earth is committed to earth in a silence that would seem 
heartless had it not a peculiar pathos of its own. Once 
upon a time the Church of Scotland was shaken to its 
foundations by violent disputes about the right way of 
shaving priests—from ear to ear over the pate, as 
Columba prescribed, or in a patch on the crown only, as 
was the practice of Rome. But for three hundred and fifty 
years the Reformed Kirk of Scotland has enjoyed im- 
munity from the miserable squabbling about prayers and 
vestments, postures and lights, which at this day so 
deeply vex the children of her English sister—children 
who seem to be wasting half their play-time in disputes 
about the rules of the game. For that immunity the Kirk 
has to thank John Knox. When his flock at Frankfort- 
on- Maine fell to quarrelling about the rules of the game— 
surplices, audible responses, kneeling at Communion, and 
so on—and would not play according to hzs rules, he left 
them. Returning to Scotland, he took care that, however 


many and warm might be the disputes on questions of 
doctrine, there should be none within his fold on these 
external matters, and he swept them all away. Clear and 
chill his stamp remains on the national worship to this 


hour. What though there be traced in populous places 
some timid renascence of ceremonial—display of gay 
university hood on sombre gown, praiseworthy intolerance 
of bad music? Did you want to realise the effect of 
Knox’s work—the shuddering recoil from all semblance of 
sacerdotalism—you should have stood beside me on that 
September afternoon. 

It was in grey Galloway—not grey, then, so much as 
green, for there, during all the months you in the South 
had been gasping for rain, the clouds had been dropping 
fatness ; while your pastures were shrivelled to the colour 
and texture of bast matting ours were lush and dark with 
herbage; while the tongues of East Londoners clave to 
the roofs of their mouths, millions upon millions of gallons 
were rolling through our thousand glens, driving an 
amber stain across the azure of the firth. 

There had been a death in the “‘ big hoose ’—not one 
of the laird’s own blood, but the nearest thing to it—the 
death of the aged housekeeper, who had seen three lairds 
in succession. By no social alchemy can such ties be 
woven as linked this venerable dame to the house she 
served for half a century, any more than flesh and blood 
can be built in a mould by nice commixture of phosphates, 
nitrates, and cellular tissue. Served—yes, her sphere was 
service, but of that kind which acquires a strong blend of 
authority. The accident of primogeniture caused a boy 
born in such a house to become its master ; but he would 
as soon have thought of cutting down his ‘‘ dule tree "— 
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the immemorial ash standing beside the courtyard, symbol 
of the obsolete baronial right of pit and gallows—as of 
discharging the stately regent of ‘‘ the room.” Though 
not specified in his charters, she was as much part of his 
inheritance as hill and dale, pasture and cornland, woods 
and plains, moors, marshes, turbaries, waters, mills, 
multures and minerals, hawkings, huntings, and fishings, 
liberties and easements, parts and pendicles—‘‘ tam non 
nominata quam nominata, tam sub terra quam supra 
terram, tam procul quam prope.” Surer fixity of tenure 
it were not in the power of the legislature to bestow ; but 
just as the ‘‘ dule tree” may yield to the gale some winter’s 
night, so the old housekeeper has gone down under the 
power before which all mortals must bow. No more the 
maids shall tremble under her rebuke; no more her stiff 
silk shall rustle in the long passages; no more shall she 
reckon her legions of white jars in which it was her pride 
to store the fruit of so many summers and autumns. She 
has died at her post, with the keys of office in her hand, 
and they are about to bring her out of the front door to 
her burial. 

The scene is grimly simple. On the gravel sweep 
before the house stand a hundred or so of sable figures ; 
all men, of course, according to the ancient but unwritten 
law which keeps women behind drawn blinds on these 
occasions. The laird is there, and some of his tenants, a 
few tradesmen from the village, and the fellow-servants of 
the departed. The fair park stretches away to the sloping 
woods, among which lies the lake—a broad silver shield— 
beneath drifting clouds. On the lawn, just behind the 
mourners, my eye rests on a suggestive, though inani- 
mate, group of two. A tall grey pillar-stone, one of 
those disc-headed crosses of the early Celtic Church, 
covered with intricate ornament on every inch of surface, 
seems to repeat the message entrusted to it by pious 
hands a thousand years ago—the message of peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men. Close beside it is a 
very different object, charged with another message. This 
also is ornamented: it bears the Russian eagle, for it 
once formed part cf the armament of the Great Redan of 
Sebastopol, peace and goodwill among men being scarcely 
the cause of its being transferred to this distant island. What 
a space of centuries is covered by these two memorials ! 
Has the message of the first been a failure? If not, how 
explain the scale of our annual war estimates? What 
connection has the Tsar’s pacific rescript of yesterday with 
either? This train of vague musing is interrupted by the 
appearance of the minister on the steps, Bible in hand. 
He wears no gown; and though his white head is bare, 
we remain covered while he reads a chapter from the Old 
Testament and another from the New; but when he closes 
the book, we all doff our hats while he offers an unwritten 
prayer. We have no ritual in Scotland—we are inclined to 
plume ourselves on that—but not the less are we scrupu- 
lous to conform to etiquette, custom, or whatever it is that 
prescribes exactly what to do at each part of the ceremony. 

The prayer over, we get into carriages of various kinds 
—‘‘ machines ” we call them here—and, forming an unpre- 
tentious procession, wind slowly down the approach, out 
among the recent stubbles, through the little seaport 
town, where flags droop at half-mast on the few craft in 
harbour, and so for some miles to the solitary kirk with 
its green fold under the sighing ash trees. Green and 
grey—those are the dominant tones in the landscape ; and 
so we lay the grey hairs under the green turf, and part 
with no more said. 
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A cold, meagre ceremonial some might think it ; yet, 
had it been the funeral of the owner of half a county, the 
Kirk could have done no more. Kirk or Church—better a 
poverty-stricken ceremonial than disputes about incense 
and lights and vestments: most of us desire no more 
than that all things should be done decently and in order. 


HOW TO HELP THE WEST INDIES 


WE make room this week for three further contributions 
in regard to the suggestion for the betterment of the 
distressed West Indies which was made in our issue of 
December 17, and upon which the Earl of Stamford, Lord 
Stanmore, and the Hon. T. A. Brassey had much that 
was interesting to say in our last issue. The three letters 
which we have selected for publication this week come, 
it will be seen, firstly from an Anglo-West Indian of long 
residence in the West Indies, secondly from a large 
English importer of sugar, and thirdly from an economist 
who has long made Colonial questions his special study. 


I.—A WEST INDIAN’S VIEW 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OuTLOoK 


Your proposal to solve the West Indian problem by co-opera- 
tive agriculture is excellent so far as it goes. But two conditions 
are essential to its success; the West Indian negroes must be 
taught (1) the value of co-operation ; (2) the importance of agri- 
culture. There’s the rub, as every one who knows the West 
Indies will agree. The task, however, though great, is not hope- 
less. Black men are already co-operating in the goldfields of the 
Guianas, and it is possible to hope that in time the negro mind 
may be disabused of the sense of degradation traditionally 
associated in the West Indies with field labour. Then, having 
educated your black man, you must find and keep him a market. 
There would be no good in training communities of negroes 
merely to grow and sell bananas to each other. So far as it goes, 
I say, your proposal is excellent. Perhaps I need not point out 
that it does not go the whole length of the West Indian problem. 
Colonies do not flourish by virtue of a prosperous and inde- 
pendent peasantry alone. They must have also some large staple 
industry or industries, and to that end they require three things— 
credit, capital, and an adequate labour supply. The first and 
second may be secured to the West Indies by the abolition of 
foreign sugar bounties ; the third by facilitating coolie immigra- 
tion from India. These reforms, effected side by side with 
industrial co-operation amongst the blacks, would save the West 
Indies from remaining a scandal to the Empire. 

Bristol, December 25. ANGLO-WEST INDIAN, 


Il.—A SUGAR IMPORTER’S OPINION 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


The writer of “West Indies—a Suggestion,” in your issue of 
December 17, seems to have admirably grasped the situation. 
Prosperity cannot be brought back there by artificially propping 
up one industry, or one class. “The greatest good to the greatest 
number” should be the aim of Government, and that can be best 
attained by developing variety of growths and occupations. If 
one class of capitalists only receives Government support, it is 
pretty certain they will keep at the lowest subsistence wages the 
labouring class thereby wholly dependent on them. 

While help might profitably be given to establish in suitable 
localities up-to-date central sugar factories, able to compete with 
the outside sugar world, great care would obviously be necessary, 
seeing that the product will have to compete in the universal 
market, not only against beet sugar, that can be grown to pay at 
£9 to £10 per ton, but also against Java, Cuba, and other cane 
sugars that can be produced at £6 per ton. Javais singularly 
well adapted for sugar, and is rapidly increasing its growth ; and 
under vigorous American rule, Cuba is likely, within a few years, 
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to produce at a low cost such an enormous quantity of sugar that 
even the progressive Germans are not unreasonably alarmed. 

As far as possible the colonists should make their sugar fit to 
go into direct consumption, but till they first cultivate the market to 
prefer their sugar even that might be overdone. Unlike the 
Germans, our colonists have hitherto done little to meet the tastes 
of consumers. In sugar, as in everything else, fashion changes, 
and makers must just change the form in which sugar is put on 
the market to suit the consumer's views—or lose their business. 
This year the West India sugar-growers, instead of carefully 
cultivating and developing the market here, have starved it, and 
allowed their sugars to be replaced by coloured beet crystals. 
They have sent their sugar to America, although much higher 
prices for a fair quantity of the right make could have been got 
here. By all meanis help our colonists now, but only so as in future 
they may be able to help themselves. What sugar continues 
to be grown must only be grown in the best localities, and made 
on the most scientific and economical process. It cannot otherwise 
compete. 

The sugar industry prospered so wonderfully long ago merely 
because of its being a monopoly. In the present state of the world 
it is vain to expect the return of such a system. The planters 
must face competition as all others have to do, and grow only what 
they can sell at a profit in the markets of the world. The paltry 
German bounty about which they write so much is trifling com- 
pared with the lower cost of production in Java, Cuba, and else- 
where, and the sooner they face the real facts and set their houses 
in order the better for themselves. GEO. MATHIESON, 

Confectionery Works, Hackney Wick. 


IIIL—AN ECONOMIST’S APPROVAL 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I was glad, indeed, to see your (too brief) article. To all those— 
and they must be many—who bear in mind the proof given in 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation” of the disastrous effect upon a 
population of dependence upon a single industry, the present state 
of the West Indies must be full of warning. 

Unsurpassed in fertility, lying where the breath of a tropic sun 
gives to vegetation a swiftness of growth unknown in colder climes, 
it is a portentous fact that these isiands yet depend for their food 
supply on extraneous sources. Never, perhaps, in the world’s 
history has there been a more striking instance than is here 
afforded of the manner in which artificial political conditions can 
induce neglect of natural advantage. For the sugar industry is 
the product of slave labour, and its development has involved the 
gradual degradation of a majority of the populations in the islands 
where it is carried on. The superior human being cannot be 
expected to compete with the inferior as a hireling in any class 
of purely physical labour, where the aim of the employer is to hire 
the cheapest labourer, the animal rather than the man. Whites 
are not equal to the exacting labour of reaping the sugar crop, of 
toiling in the canefield and the boiling house, nor indeed are the 
more highly developed coloured or black people. 

As a consequence, therefore, of the undue prevalence of the 
sugar industry, the better sort of the inhabitants of the West Indies 
have been gradually forced away, and with their departure the best 
hope of advance towards a sounder moral and economic state has 
gone too. If, then, the aim of good government should be to 
create conditions in which the best type of man has the best field 
for exertion and the best chance of success, our government of the 
West Indies must be pronounced a hideous failure. Nature, as 
her ways are made known to us, in the evolution of man, seems to 
aim ever at a higher and higher differentiation. Mankind in the 
West Indies is being reduced by the predominance of the sugar 
industry to one low level of degradation. And the remedy 
surely is to assist by every possible means the development of 
other industries (some of which once flourished in a former day), 
such as the production of tobacco, fruits, vegetables, fibres, oils, 
&c.—work ip which the superior races and individuals can more 
than hold their own, and in which those best fitted to succeed will 
come to the front. 


United University Club, December 19. H. F. WYATT. 
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FINANCE 


1898—A RETROSPECT 


To dwell on the past is not congenial to the instincts of 
Tue OUTLOOK, but there are times when a retrospection 
is convenient. The year which closes to-day has been 
memorable. It has marked the turning point in the 
history of more than one nation, and in the case of Great 
Britam and of the English-speaking races throughout the 
world it has marked a distinct step forward. The “ Little 
Englander” is not so much in evidence now; not be- 
cause there has been a wave of Jingoism, but because 
commercial expansion and the extension of political free- 
dom have been more generally recognised as absolutely 
necessary. The expressions of loyalty to the Mother- 
country, called forth at the time of the Diamond Jubilee, 
have been crystallised in the Canadian tariff, giving 
preference to British goods, now in full operation, in 
an Imperial penny postage, in the Cape naval contri- 
bution, and in other events; while the danger of this 
country being thrown into a European war bas still further 
strengthened the bonds between the whole English- 
speaking races, and vitalised their common kinship in 
freedom and trade reciprocity, using the word reciprocity 
in its best sense. 

In the world of finance 1898 has not been free from 
spasms of apprehension. The value of money has indeed 
been higher than in any year since 1891, and new issues 
of capital have consequently been made on more advan- 
tageous conditions to the investor. The number of 
Colonial loans issued on the London market has never- 
theless been as numerous as in 1897, but altogether they 
do not reach a dozen. Below we set out a list of these 
various issues, showing the amount offered, the amount 
applied for, the minimum or issue price, and the average 
at which the loan was placed :— 





ie iat Amount Minimum Average 
offesed applied or Issue pric 
for price realised 
New South Wales 3% .. Jan. 11 .. £1,500,000 .. £3,908,400 .. 99 +» £L1oo 8 4 
West Australia 3 °% © 99 I$ +s 1,000,000 .. 2,891,000... 95 «. 96 6 4 
Cape 3% .. oe os 99, 24 ee 1,250,000 .. 4,654,300 -. 100 .. 10218 9 
City of Toronto 34% .. 4, 25+. 213,000 .. — ww — « _ 
British Guiana 3 % Oe i re 150,000 .. 241,200 .. 95} .. 96 16 4 
City of Cape Town 34% May 31 .. 100,000 «. 237,600 »» 99 +. 
Newfoundland 35% .. July 5.. 200,009 .. 200,000 .. 964 .. —-- 
India 23 % ° + 99 I2 +s 6,000,000 .. 22,385,300 .. 86 .. 88 10 5 
Western Australia 3%.. ,, 26... 1,000,000... 550,000 . 


In this table we do not include several issues made on 
behalf of India or on behalf of Indian railway companies. 
There were, for instance, three issues of India sterling 
bills during the year, amounting in the aggregate to 
55 millions sterling. They were a renewal of floating 
debt raised by the Indian Government previously, when, 
owing to war, plague, and famine, the Indian Government 
had to borrow pretty freely in sterling. On balance the 
Government during the past year repaid about half a 
million of floating debt raised in London. The Indian 
Government also placed a rupee loan during the year for 
120 lacs. The tenders received amounted to 170 lacs, and 
the average realised was 94?, as compared with 98,'; last 
year, and with over par in 1896. About half a dozen 
Indian railway companies borrowed in sterling, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State for India, and most of 
the loans were in the form of 3 per cents, which went at a 
little over par, as compared with issues of 2} per cent. 
debentures last year at but slightly under par, and with 
various issues of 2} per cents in 1896 at 2 per cent. 
premium or more. 


* Balance withdrawn but subsequently taken up. 
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The lower prices at which India and the Indian railway 
companies have been able to borrow have been due, how- 
ever, entirely to the state of the Money Market, for rela- 
tively India has got a better price for her loans than have 
borrowers at home, the year that is closing having 
witnessed a very considerable recovery in the financial and 
economic condition of our great Indian dependency. In 
speaking of India we should remark that the currency 
matter has still to be dealt with. Early in the year the 
Government were pressed to introduce a gold standard, 
or at any rate to make some definite declaration of policy. 
They appointed a Committee, which have taken a good 
deal of evidence, but have not yet made their report. We 
trust that they will not be in a hurry in drawing up their 
recommendations, for we consider it would be preferable 
to wait until the present active season is over, and nothing 
will be lost by delaying the report for six months. 

Looking further east than India, important develop- 
ments have taken place. The year cpened with a lease of 
Kiao Chow to Germany, which country thereupon promised 
that any Chinese port she might acquire should be thrown 
open to the trade of the world. China, on her part, made 
important concessions to traders. In the following month 
Russia occupied Port Arthur and Talienwan, and a Russo- 
Chinese agreement was regarded as a severe blow to 
British prestige in Asia. In the following month China 
granted a lease of Wei-hai-wei to Great Britain, and in 
June the long-hoped-for arrangement was entered into by 
which China leased an important strip of territory to this 
country on the mainland commanding Hong Kong. Later 
in the year we had the assumption by the Dowager- 
Empress of the charge of the Government in China, and the 
commercial mission of Lord Charles Beresford to the 
Far East. 

On the North American continent a Canadian Customs 
tariff with Great Britain was arranged at the beginning of 
the year. It came into force on August 1, and in it 
special benefits were granted to this country, though 
other free-trading countries were not excluded. In the 
summer the United States and Great Britain agreed to a 
Commission to consider differences between the United 
States and Canada, and the year has witnessed consider- 
able development of trade between Canada and the United 
States. An event as regards Canadian affairs has been 
the prolonged rate war between the Canadian Pacific and 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company, which began early in 
February. In September the Canadian Pacific Company 
accepted the decision of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission against differentials on through traffic, but it was 
not until December that the dispute between the two 
Canadian Companies was satisfactorily arranged. Other 
items of interest as affecting the Colonies were the decision 
of the Government to make a grant to some of the sugar- 
growing Colonies, and the hurricane which swept over 
the West Indies in September. As to South Africa there 
seems no doubt that some arrangement has been come 
to with Germany whereby in certain eventualities this 
country shall exercise her right of pre-emption over Delagoa 
Bay. In the Transvaal, political matters have been quieter, 
though nothing has been done to allay the friction between 
the Boer Government and the Uitlanders. In February 
President Kruger was re-elected with a big majority, and 
he immediately abused his new lease of power by dismissing 
Chief Justice Kotze. 

In the spring there was considerable apprehension that 
trouble might arise between this country and the Trans- 
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yvaal, and though it subsided, the year closes with a revival 
of some apprehension that matters cannot proceed much 
longer in the same state. The British South Africa Com- 
pany has received a new constitution, and has largely 
increased its capital, which has been raised to a nominal 
sum of 45,000,000. An event of the year has been the 
commencement of regular monthly crushings by several 
mining companies in Rhodesia, and the result, as our 
readers are aware, has fully justified the sanguine estimates 
formed by those who believed in the existence of gold in 
payable quantities in Rhodesia. A retrospect of 1898 
would not be complete without a reference to the Fashoda 
incident ; a matter fraught with momentous issues, for the 
settlement of this difficulty following the re-conquest of 
the Sudan has done much to clear the air on the Continent 
with respect to our occupation of Egypt. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


AMALGAMATION of life offices is nowadays not infrequent, it being 
increasingly difficult for the small societies to compete satis- 
factorily with the larger ones. The Society now under con- 
sideration is a case in point, it being the amalgamation of the 
National Life with the Mutual Life. Both societies date from the 
“thirties” and they combined their forces nearly three years ago. 
Both had been working at a high average expense ratio, and 
neither had yielded very satisfactory results in the way of bonuses. 
The Mutual was not much below the average of other similar 
offices, but the National Life had, partly owing to special circum- 
stances, given very poor returns. Now that the amalgamation 
has been effected, the not uncommon result has followed that the 
new business done by the combined offices is less than that done 
by them working separately, though there was an improvement in 
1897 as compared with 1896. The ratio of expenditure to 
premium income is now a little under 15 per cent. ‘This 
is certainly high, but it may reasonably be expected that a reduc- 
tion will take place as the combination works more smoothly. 
The quinquennial valuation is to take place at the end of this 
year, and much interest is felt by policy-holders in the result. A 
new system will be adopted which will endeavour to divide profits 
among members in proportion to their individual contribution to 
these profits. This is certainly a desirable system ; for, as we 
have pointed out previously, those who have heen long paying 
premiums are entitled to more consideration in the way of bonuses 
than comparatively new entrants. At the last valuation of the 
Mutual, various rates of interest were assumed for different classes 
of policies, but in no case less than 3 per cent., and the same was 
true in regard to the National Life. If, therefore, the amalga- 
mated Company values this time on the more scientific basis of 
2} per cent., the surplus will be diminished, and the amount of 
the bonuses will be probably small. 

The Company has of late given prominence to certain special 
forms of policy, among which the most important is that known as 
the guaranteed 5 per cent. investment policy. In this case the 
Company guarantees on the death of the insurer to pay 5 per cent. 
per annum on the sum assured for twenty years, and at the expira- 
tion of that period to hand over the full value of the policy. This 
is undoubtedly an attractive scheme to many, particularly as the 
premium charged is not greatly in excess of that of with profit 
policies ; but whether, owing to the falling rate of interest, these 
policies will ultimately be profitable to the office is not certain, and 
if they are not, the ordinary policyholders may possibly suffer. 

A word of commendation is due to the directors of this Society 
for the very clear way in which they set out the investments, an 
example that might advantageously be followed generally. 


Note.—We shall be glad if readers will bring under our notice 
life insurance companies with regard to which they desire informa- 
tion and criticism. We are anxious to make these insurance notes 
of as much practical value as possible. 
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NOTES 


On more than one occasion we have drawn attention to the 
remarkable change of circumstances affecting the market for 
American Railway shares which so many writers in the English 
Press have failed to grasp. The appreciation in American Railway 
shares which has taken place this year we consider to have been 
fully justified. We do not say that the general list of shares will 
not stand next year at even a higher level ; but, with the market 
in its present position, we think a word of caution is advisable. 
The London market, as a market, is in a sound position. The 
British public have been doing very little, and transactions in 
London have been largely on behalf of professional speculators, 
Stock Exchange men, and the small gutter speculator, if 
we may so describe the man in the Street; while, at 
the same time, the buying of American Railway shares by 
London firms on Continental account has been a feature. 
The strength of the sustained rise has, however, come 
from New York. When we read, however, that during Christmas 
week transactions in Wall Street have on several days reached 
from three-quarters of a million to a million shares, there is good 
ground for suspecting that the market there is getting out of hand. 
Another feature which to our mind should be taken as a danger- 
signal is the large and excited business in Industrial shares in 
Wall Street. When a speculation in Industrial shares breaks 
down, the effect on the Railway Market is generally disastrous. 


We know now practically the results of the last half-year’s 
working of our English railway companies, so far as regards gross 
traffics, and in most cases they are highly satisfactory. To what 
extent these gross earnings may have again been absorbed by 
increased working expenses is an unknown factor of importance, 
but the Stock Exchange is just at present in a bullish mood. One 
of the features of the past week has been the advance in Brighton 
Deferred Stock, which after closing on Tuesday at 180, marked on 
Wednesday afternoon 182% in the Official List. The buying was 
described as influential, and based, so the Market said, on inspira- 
tion derived from London Bridge. There was also an unfounded 
rumour ofa prospect of the Company working in close relations with 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Companies; while speculators 
are disposed to look for a7 per cent. dividend on the Deferred 
Stock for the whole year. 


In the Mining Market this week the features have been the 
demand for shares in which Paris is interested, such as De Beers 
and Rio Tintos, and the evidence that the public are at last 
taking a greater interest in the shares of the various Rhodesian 
companies. Professionals have for months past been sounding 
the praises of these shares, but with little effect. It looks at 
last as though the public are awakening to the fact of the sub- 
stantiality of gold-mining in Rhodesia. At Thursday's meeting 
of the Geelong Company the Board expressed their perfect con- 
fidence in “a very satisfactory and steady return,” but after 
“variable and comparatively low results for a time.” 


Natal comes forward with her first Three per Cent. Loan, 
tenders being invited by the London and Westminster Bank for 
£1,000,000 of Three per Cent. Consolidated Stock on Thursday, 
January 5 next. The minimum price is fixed at 94 percent. It is 
some years since we had an issue of Natal Government stock. 
Below we give a list of the three last public issues :— 


Amount Amount Minimum Average of 

Date Interest offered applied for price allotment 

4 L Sa a 

May 1889 .. 33 e« 500,000 .. 1,048,800 .. 99 «ee 10012 0 
Jan. 1891 «2 3% +. 2,110,000 «. 2,466,800 «. O5$ e« 9515 7 
Nov. 1893 ». 3h «- 890,090 «. 1,963,400 -» 94 «© 95 5 5 


It should not be argued from these figures that the credit of the 
Colony is falling ; the prices realised have been affected by the 
condition of the Money Market. In 1889 the Bank rate was 
24 per cent ; in 1891 the rate was 3} per cent., while in 1893 the 
market was suffering from the effects of the banking crisis in 
Australia. It may be observed that the minimum price fixed for 
this new 3 per cent. loan is exactly the same as was fixed for the 
34 per cent. loan five years ago, 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT’S DECISION 


(From our own Correspondent) 

(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, December 30. 
Sir Wirrrip Laurier, Sir Richard Cartwright, and Sir 
Louis Davies return to Washington on January 5 to resume 
the Anglo-American negotiations. As the result of con- 
ferences with their colleagues in the Canadian Ministry 
here, and as the result of representations by supporters 
of the Government, it is probable that the Canadian Com- 
missioners will intimate at Washington their determina- 
tion to accept no reciprocity treaty with the United States 
that does not include free lumber and concessions in live 
animals, barley, hay, and other farm products. If the 
Americans continue unyielding, the new Anglo-American 
Convention will be signed without a trade provision. 
There is high authority for saying that free lumber is not 
impossible. 


CANADA’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT 
A SEQUEL TO IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE 


Canapa’s Christmas box of Inter-Imperial penny postage 
has been followed by a New Year's gift of a two cent 
(one penny) letter rate throughout Canada, beginning on 
January 1. The Dominion obtained power to grant the 
concession last session, and when the Imperial rate was 
reduced to one penny the Ministry resolved to avail them- 
selves of the power to reduce the inland rate as soon as 
possible. Under international agreement the rate will 
also apply to letters sent to the United States. 


Favouring the United States 


In regard to the above telegram it may be explained 
that as far back as 1875 an agreement was entered into 
between Canada and the United States whereby a common 
rate of postage between the two countries was adopted, 
each country retaining all money collected, and no accounts 
being kept between the two post-offices in regard to 
international correspondence. Thus a uniform rate of 
three cents per ounce has for twenty-three years ruled 
throughout the United States and Canada. It is this 
rate of three cents per ounce which from January 1 is 
reduced to two cents per ounce. The new rate between 
Canada and England is two cents per half-ounce, and 
thus it will be seen that letters passing from Canada to 
the United States have a great advantage in the matter 
of weight over those passing between England and 
Canada. It may be presumed that the future rate from 
the United States to Canada will also be two cents. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—The chase is still hot after the Khalifa. 

Uganda.—A band of the revolted Sudanese who 
escaped into Unyoro inflicted something like a defeat, 
on October 18, at Masindi, on Lieutenant Hannyngton and 
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a force of the 27th Baluchis, who were left by Colone} 
Martyr before he started for Fashoda to stamp out 
the last embers of the revolt. Lieutenant Hannyng- 
ton was severely wounded, and out of his thirty 
Baluchis twenty-one were placed hors de combat. The 
enemy lost 100, but captured some baggage and arms. 


THE CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL 


On Monday, December 19, one Edgar, a British sub- 
ject, was shot dead on his own doorstep in Johannesburg 
by a policeman of the name of Jones. That Jones, despite 
his surname, is a Boer is established not only by his Chris- 
tian names—Barend Stephanus—but also by the fact that 
no Briton is eligible for the constabulary of the Transvaal. 
Why Jones shot Edgar we do not yet know. It seems, 
however, to have been without what in civilised States 
would be considered adequate provocation. But the 
feature of the incident on which the Outlanders’ in- 
dignation has fastened is this: that, though the 
authorities arrested Jones, they at once set him free on 
bail in the trumpery sum of £200, and reduced the 
charge from murder to manslaughter. The shooting 
of Edgar is only one of a multitudinous series of 
insults and injuries which the Outlander population 
—the British population—have quietly endured in the 
hope that, given time, Mr. Kruger and his advisers 
would come to a better frame of mind. But, instead of 
the relief and reform to which, in his famous ‘‘ Forget 
and Forgive” Proclamation after the surrender of 
Johannesburg in the early days of 1896, Mr. Kruger 
pledged himself, he has relentlessly added burden 
to burden, oppression to oppression. One must go to 
Pekin to find a match for Pretoria. And things seem to 
be again approaching a crisis. The shooting of Edgar 
was no more than a straw as things go in the Transvaal, 
but it sufficed to break the back of the Outlanders’ 
patience, and on December 24, 3,000 of them, described as 
‘well-dressed and orderly,” marched to the office of the 
British Vice-Consul to present a petition to the Queen. 

And what is to happen next ? Well, nothing dramatic. 
Strong representations will be made to Mr. Kruger that 
some little consideration must be shown to British 
subjects, and if Mr. Kruger should hear of movements of 
British troops or warships, what has happened a hundred 
times before will happen again—-he will ‘‘climb down.” 
Indeed, it would seem that strong representations have 
already been made, for Mr. Kruger 1s ‘‘ climbing down.” 
Jones has been re-arrested, bail being this time refused. 
More than this, the Act which was to take effect on 
January 1, 1899, and under which British coloured subjects 
would have been accorded the same harsh treatment as 
Transvaal Kaffirs, has been suspended. And, yet more than 
this, the Field-Cornet of Johannesburg, Mr. Lombaard, 
for his arbitrary proceedings against certain British 
subjects known as Cape boys, has been suspended, and an 
inquiry instituted into the matter at the demand of the 
British Government. 

There will be no war then. But also there can be no 
peace for South Africa and no prosperity until British 
subjects in the Transvaal enjoy the same rights. and 
liberties as are freely accorded to the Boers in the sur- 
rounding British territory. And what would most con- 
duce to this happy end is that Mr. Hofmeyr and the 
Afrikander Bond—the Dutch party which now holds office 
—should withdraw their countenance from Mr. Kruger. 
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Newfoundland’s Hour has Come 


Mr. Chamberlain has declined to disallow the Reid 
railway contract in Newfoundland. To have done other- 
wise would have been a grave step indeed, for the contract 
has had the full approval of the Colonial Legislature, and, 
though Sir Herbert Murray has more than once forgotten 
the fact, Newfoundland is still a self-governing colony. 
The general effect of the contract is to make a shrewd 
Canadian railway contractor not alone the largest land- 
owner in the world, but, what is vastly more important, the 
master of a British colony. We shall, we suspect, learn 
soon enough what this fact means. No more will pleasant 
private notes from Imperial Ministers to Colonial Ministers 
suffice to keep quiet a Colony that should insist upon, and, 
if necessary, assist in the assertion of British sovereignty 
over territory which, though British by every right of 
civilisation, has by the neglect and indifference of British 
statesmen in the past ceased to be British. The ‘‘ French 
shore ” of Newfoundland is British territory; all that treaty 
or royal declaration ever gave France wasa concurrent right 
of fishing. Yet supine British statesmanship has allowed 
that right of user to be turned into a writ of ejection to 
British citizens, and a block to all British enterprise, and 
it has so turned it with the aid of British warships. A 
new situation has now arisen, and, as is shown in another 
column, we are surely on the eve of a decisive New- 
foundland crisis. It is no longer for the politicians of 
St. John’s to call the tune at the bidding of Downing 
Street. There is a man in possession—a strong man 
who cares not for K.C.M.G.’s and has no favours to 
seek at the hands of Imperial statesmen, but who has 
staked his fortune upon a gigantic enterprise which French 
pretensions, and French pretensions alone, impede. And, 
knowing something of Mr. Reid, we believe he will get 
his way. He will get it peaceably if he can, but he will 
get it in any case. Let British statesmen note the fact, 
and take care that it is noted on the Quai d’Orsay as well. 
The French shore question may soon be beyond their 
control. 

The State and the Cables 


We have again and again insisted, and we shall con- 
tinue again and again to insist, upon the gravity of the 
cable peril in which the Empire now stands. The Empire 
must control its own nerve organism, and a State-owned 
trans-Pacific cable from Vancouver to Australasia is the 
key to the situation. On the one hand, there are the 
Canadian Pacific telegraph lines across Canada and the 
existing trans-Atlantic cables to complete a through British 
trunk line from Europe to Australasia. And, on the other 
hand, there would be extensions from Australasia to 
South Africa and the Far East. There would thus, as 
Sir Sandford Fleming shows, be an Imperial cable system 
with three main divisions. 


(1) Cables in the Pacijic Ocean 


The cable from Vancouver would first find a mid-ocean station 
at Fanning Island, second at Fiji Islands, third at Norfolk Island ; 
at Norfolk Island it would bifurcate, one branch extending to New 
Zealand, the other to the eastern coast of Australia.... The 
land lines of Australia would complete telegraphic connection 
with the western coast, or it may be deemed expedient to substitute 
a cable for the land lines over that portion of the interior between 
Adelaide and King George’s Sound. 


(2) Cables in the Indian Ocean 


From King George’s Sound, or other point in Western 
Australia, the cable would extend to Cocos Island, thence to 
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Mauritius, and thence to Natal or Capetown, as may be found 
expedient. Cocos would become an important telegraphic centre ; 
it would be a convenient point for connecting Singapore by a 
branch cable. Singapore is already in connection with Hong 
Kong by an all-British cable v#@ Labuan, and Her Majesty’s 
Government can take possession by giving twelve months’ notice. 
India could be reached by a branch from Cocos to Colombo 
or Trincomalee in Ceylon. At Mauritius a connection would be 
formed with the existing cable to Seychelles, Aden, and Bombay. 
(3) Cables in the Atlantic Ocean 

In order to avoid the shallow seas along the West Coast of 

Africa, Spain, Portugal, and France, it is proposed that the cable 
should extend from Cape Town to Bermuda, touching at St. 
Helena, Ascension, and Barbados, as mid-ocean stations. At 
Bermuda a connection would be formed with the existing cable to 
Halifax, and at that point with the Canadian and trans-Atlantic 
lines. 
And the cost? Sir Sandford Fleming estimates that the 
extent of new cable required would be roughly 23,000 
knots, and the cost (including the branch to Hong Kong) 
would be between £5,000,0co and £ 6,000,000 sterling. 
Of this total the Pacific cable is responsible for one-third ; 
and as with the Pacific cable, so with the rest, the cost 
would be shared jointly by each section of the Empire 
affected. 

This, in the barest roughest outline, is the definite 
proposal now before Mr. Chamberlain. What is the 
alternative ? A feeble acquiescence in the designs of the 
Cable Ring to tighten its grip upon the telegraphic lines 
of the Empire—the nerves of the Empire, which should 
above all else be placed beyond all possible risk either of 
monopolistic manipulations or of foreign control. The 
proposal of the Cable Ring now before the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments is to connect England with the 
Cape by a further cable touching at Gibraltar, Sierra 
Leone, and the islands of St. Helena and Ascension. To the 
northern half of this route there are grave objections. For 
hundreds of miles it would be laid in shallow seas where it 
would be exposed to the assaults of every enemy. There are 
also grave reasons—they know them well in Downing 
Street—why no further power should be placed in the hands 
of the cable monopolists who now have the Empire at 
their mercy in time of peril. We need say no more at 
this moment than to recall the exposure in THE OUTLOOK 
last spring of the Anglo-Russian amalgamated office which 
these monopolists maintain at our naval and telegraphic 
base at Hong Kong. No group of men, however powerful 
and enterprising, who perpetuate such a peril to the 
Empire as that can be trusted with extended opportunities. 
We need a cable system free from such dangerous foreign 
entanglements. 





A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


RE you seeking a New Year's Gift for a friend at home or abroad which 
will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, send the 
name and address of that friend, together with rss. (if the address be in the 
British Isles), or 18s. (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded post 
free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 
dress :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Says the DAILY MAIL.— Our usually well-informed contemporary, THs 
OvuTLook, speaks as one having authority.” 
Says the DAILY TELEGRAPH,—* Besides being truthful and genial, avoids 
the stabbing method.” 


HE BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited) 
SUPPLY now almost every Aristocratic Family in England with MEAT, 
POULTRY, &c. Last Christmas it despatched to its customers over 16,coo head of 
poultry and game. No other establishment in England is able to show such result. 
Press opinions and list of our distinguished patrons post free on application to the 
SecrETARY, 55 Shoe Lane, E.C. 
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COLLABORATION 


Epcar and Alba had married. It wasa union of great 
minds. At least they thought so. 

He had high literary aims and could talk of them. She 
had high literary aims, could be silent about them, and 
listened patiently. 

She felt rather like a mother to him, though five years 
his junior, and heard all he had to say as she might have 
heard the prattle of an intelligent babe. 

Of course he sometimes talked sense; in the multi- 
tude of words came a few echoes of the wisdom of other 
folk. 

The honeymoon waned. They had said everything 
there was to say, and more than was worth saying. 

Suddenly Edgar ejaculated : 

** What shall we do?” 

‘Do ?” echoed Alba, waking from a reverie about the 
cut of a bicycle skirt she would order on her return to 
London. 

‘Our lives must not be merely the froth on the 
surface ; we must show we possess the mentally nutritive 
qualities below.” 

‘It sounds like beer in a pot,” said Alba, and Edgar 
felt jarred. This was exactly the simile he really had con- 
ceived ; but he felt his bride should have said ‘‘It sounds 
like the sparkle of champagne.” 

However he remembered champagne always disagreed 
with him, imagined she had recollected the fact, and was 
comforted by her delicate appreciation of his digestion—or 
its absence. 

** Let us collaborate,” he continued. 

** We will,” she replied, catching his enthusiasm. 

‘You shall write down the pregnant words which 
come so fast from my lips.” 

‘* That’s hardly my idea of collaboration,” coldly. 

‘Of course you can advise me about the location of 
adverbs in my sentences,” he added. 

‘‘A high mission,” she observed, addressing a white 
cloud in the blue sky. 

** T am glad you have learnt shorthand,” he went on. 

Alba said nothing, but her foot tapped ominously. 

“* What shall be our theme ?” 

A mighty silence answered him. 

‘* An epic poem needs too much refinement e 

‘* And could only be published at your own expense,” 
she added. 

“ The public sadly lack taste,” he said, thus dismiss- 
ing in a disparaging criticism some millions of educated 
readers. 

Alba looked like a woman who had made up her own 
mind, as she settled her eyeglasses over a nose which had 
an inclination to turn up. 

‘*T await your decision,” she remarked; but there was 
an ominous menace in her accents which Edgar did not 
notice. 

“A history of dancing, from Miriam to the present 
day, would be interesting, only I know nothing about the 
subject.” 

“* Precisely what I should imagine from your waltz- 
ing.” 

He remembered a suburban subscription dance and a 
hideous collision with the local mayoress, so changed the 
subject with alacrity. 


‘‘The influence of pyretic saline on the literature of the 
nineteenth century-—” 
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“Might have success as a puff for a drug,” she 
snapped. 

‘*My dear, what do you advise ?” 

Alba settled herself firmly in her seat : 

‘*] have accepted the post of editress to a new ladies’ 
paper.” 

**And I——,” abashed at the dignity of her lofty 
position. 

‘* Your literary attainments will be amply employed in 
superintending the advertisement columns.” 

That even Milton was not fortunate in his three matri- 
monial experiments was Edgar’s only consolation. 

' Home Gorpon. 


THE PASTIME AND VICE OF 
GAMBLING 


PeruaAps there is no frailty of the human mind against 
which sermonising is so impotent as gambling; and none 
for the mending of which experience is so indispensable. 
‘* Young men,” said the eloquent vicar, after a quarter of 
an hour of good solid homily on the evils of betting, “I 
have backed horses myself. At the Chester Meeting of 
18— I took 40 to 1 about a horse called ——.” It was 
startling to see how all listlessness vanished from the con- 
gregation, and every ear was strained to attention. And 
the vicar himself lost his text in his memories of the race, 
as he described with admirable force how the rank outsider 
came in first, how he got duly paid, and went home re- 
joicing. ‘* But, young men, that money did me no good”; 
and, oh the look of blank incredulous resignation that 
came over the audience as they subsided again into 
homily ! 

We are reminded of this by a book, ‘‘ The Gambling 
World,” which ‘‘ Rouge et Noir” has written and Messrs. 
Hutchinson publish. Now “ Rouge et Noir” might have 
saved himself a lot of missionary zeal, and produced 
more effect by simply telling us how things work out. He 
appears to have been through the whole business from 
dice to commercial diddling, and would fain persuade us 
that the world is but a huge place of gambling. We recur, 
however, with a smile to those personal experiences of his 
at Monte Carlo, those ‘‘ systems” which he tried and 
failed with; and would remind him that before his readers 
can appropriate his wisdom they will desire to have as 
much of the fun as he seems to have had, by which time 
they will have each their own wisdom. 

It needs no elaborate historical references to convince 
us that the gambling instinct is inherent in mankind. 
Neither will any algebraic theory of the doctrine of chance 
at all affect the resort to Britannia and the Queen as to 
who shall wash and who wipe. There is really nothing 
essentially immoral in two people, or a company, agreeing 
to risk a little money upon the fall of dice, the roll of a 
ball, or combinations of card-pips. The mental exhilara- 
tion which the pastime yields justifies it. When, however, 
that exhilaration is sought too frequently or too assidu- 
ously, a clamorous habit is gradually formed, and then the 
habit becomes a vice. A very large proportion of the 
deplorable instances of turpitude brought together in 
another book on gambling which lies before us—Mr. John 
Ashton’s ‘History of Gambling in England” (Duck- 
worth)—are not the results of gambling in itself, but of 
the desire to make money by gambling—an unsportsman- 
like determination to win at any cost. 
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‘“‘ Rouge et Noir” speaks of a man who, when he found 

himself a heavy winner, cut short his stay at Monte Carlo 
and made off with his gains, as a wise man. He may have 
been wise, but he was not a sportsman. We can never 
forget the startling light thrown on this distinction by the 
experiences of the Kerry man and the Perth man at these 
same tables. They were companions on a holiday, and 
wandered into the Casino. The Kerry man knew all about 
the game ; he started by winning a little, then lost, then 
won, and ended minus a louis ; ‘‘ worth the money for the 
fun,” he said. The man from Perth, meanwhile, had been 
studying things, and, after much consideration and internal 
struggle, asked his Kerry friend what was the maximum 
he could win on one hazard, and where the coin should be 
placed. He staked it, and, strange to say, was successful. 
“You’ve won!” cried he of Kerry ; ‘‘ you can go on for a 
long time with that.” But the man of Perth, after delibe- 
rately counting the pieces to make sure there were thirty- 
five (a lady having helped to pass them), said: ‘‘ Na, na; 
I'm done. It’s a d——d uncanny game,” and left the 
place. 
. Those who continue to gamble for the mere mental 
exhilaration of gambling, however, are rare. The evidence 
is irresistible that prolonged indulgence in the habit leads 
to moral degradation. The moment that gain becomes 
the object the prison doors of the human heart are thrown 
open and forth troop the evil instincts. When, as at 
Monte Carlo, it is a mathematical certainty that in the 
long run the bank must win owing to the operation of the 
maximum rule, and to recurrent contingencies arranged 
in its favour, the game, strictly speaking, is not gambling. 
In days when the custom was to pay a small fee to the 
table on every game, great ladies scrambled with each 
other for the advantages of establishing resorts for gaming 
at their own houses. This is the point at which the law 
can enter with effect. It can never eradicate, or sensibly 
modify, the gambling instinct, but it can prevent the or- 
ganisation of schemes which tempt the individual with a 
prospective chance of gain, and in which the only cer- 
tainty is a profit to the organisers. 

Notwithstanding the lamentations of both our authors, 
however, it seems very clear that England is less given 
over to the gambling habit than was the case a century 
ago, and the improvement appears to be progressive. The 
universal spread of betting on horses may seem to prove 
the contrary ; but to the vast multitudes who indulge in 
itwith no prospect of seeing the race, and whose ignorance 
of horses is profound, it is a small evil compared to what 
the deadly rattle of the dice or clatter of the roulette ball 
in their presence would be. 

It serves no good purpose to embrace under the head 
of gambling, as so many observers do, such institutions 
as the Stock Exchange and insurance companies. By a 
like process, it might be contended that at cricket men 
gamble for honour, and that in going to church we gamble 
alittle worship and remorse against the chance of being 
consumed for ever. Similarly, all enterprise that involves 
tisk would be but a gamble. The operations of the human 
mind are not yet entirely based on pure reason; for one 
thing, the human mind is not ready for that, and for 
another—que la Nature commence. W. L. W. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World. 


For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply Canapian Pactric Raruway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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THE BOOKS OF 1808 


IT is a natural, but not particularly inspiring, habit to consider at 
the end of the year the chief directions which literature has taken 
since its beginning. Not inspiring, because in one year it is all 
but vain to expect any appreciable progress. The Muses have an 
awkward habit of disdaining to work by the calendar. If we apply 
two essential tests—creative power and the high serenity and 
poise which must always accompany the fit expression of it—the 
literature in the book-work of 1898 will shrink to rather poor pro- 
portions. Even in interesting book-work, as distinct from absolute 
literature, the year’s productions are none too rich. Taking poetry 
first, in conception, rapture, intellectual energy, richness of imagery, 
Mr. Meredith’s “ Odes in Contribution to the Song of French His- 
tory” easily achieve theleading place. Mr. Hardy’s poems, to whose 
characteristics we briefly referred last week, have individual and 
explanatory interests, a spirit apart, a few real successes as litera- 
ture, though the ultimate verdict must set them beneath Mr. 
Hardy’s prose as creations and interpretations. Dispassionate 
criticism must place “ The Ballad of Reading Gaol” amongst the 
more memorable work of that character in English literature. 
With the study of Schopenhauer and a portion of the lyrical 
element in “The New Rome,” unequal though the work may be, 
Mr. Robert Buchanan has recalled his early strength, and shows 
that, with care and keener self-criticism, he may be still a consider- 
able poetical force. Mr. Maurice Hewlett, with “Pan and the 
Young Shepherd,” as with the prose of “ The Forest Lovers,” is by 
no means an originator, and his claims to distinction have been 
exaggerated, but his promise is particular ; even though his be new 
rendering rather than new thought. The selection published from 
Mr. Henley’s work as a whole has emphasised his strength as a 
poetical personality—a singer of primitive force and emotion, and 
even of occasional wizardry, rather than a modern seer. Republi- 
cations also have done something for the recognition of two very 
different singers like Mr. A. E. Housman and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 
The modest, but sweet and delicate, talent of Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney has been shown in her “England and Yesterday.” I 
do not think that Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, Dr. Conan Doyle (“Songs of Action”), and 
Mrs. Hinkson have added anything really definite to their reputa- 
tions by the books they have published in the course of the year. 
The fiction is more familiar to most readers. Of younger or 
newer authors the chief successes have been with Mr. Neil Munro 
for his “ John Splendid,” and Mr. Eden Phillpotts for his Devon 
romance—“ Children of the Mist.” Both are careful and con- 
scientious writers, who seem to possess a genuine feeling for 
literature for its own sake. Another of the younger writers, Mr. 
Allan Monkhouse, has made mark with “A Deliverance,” a book 
of keen thought, artistic restraint, clever analysis, and a more 
than common grip of character. It is unnecessary for me 
to discuss again in these columns Mr. Watts-Dunton’s achieve- 
ment in “Aylwin,” or that of “C. E. Raimond” in “The 
Open Question.” Mr. George Moore in “Evelyn Innes” 
erred, as usual, on the side of over-elaboration, but added on the 
whole to his reputation, chiefly, perhaps, by his presentation of 
the Celtic mystic “Ulick Dean.” Her thoughtfulness and 
thoroughness notwithstanding, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ Helbeck 
of Bannisdale” cannot be regarded as true to life or the spirit of 
Roman Catholicism. It has too much of the letter of the Catholic 
Dictionary and too little human essence to be art. Mrs. 
Atherton stands where she did, though she has not merely re- 
peated old effects like Mr. Henry James on the one hand, and 
Mr. Stanley Weyman and Mr. Anthony Hope on the other. Some 
of Mr. Zangwill’s studies in “ Dreamers of the Ghetto”—that of 
Heine, for example—are as clever and as compact of thought as 
anything he has yet done; in subtle or solid intellectuality the 
historian of the Ghetto appears as rich as ever. Mr. C. F. Keary 
caught an element of beauty and dealt with keen spiritual crises in the 
higher parts of “The Journalist.” Mr. Harold Frederic’s “ Gloria 
Mundi” bears many traces of high conception, but also of failing 
handand mind. Mr. Kipling’s “ The Day’s Work” is forceful with 
detail, but only a few stories can rank with the appreciable 
Kipling. Mr. Bernard Capes was scarcely wise in sending forth 
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“The Mysterious Singer” after the marked success of “ The Lake 
of Wine”; it had an incidental and seasonal air rather than one 
of considered achievement. General justice has not been done to 
Mr. Francis Prevost’s short-story art in “ Entanglements,” and 
much more than justice has been accorded Miss Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler’s “Concerning Isabel Carnaby ”—the praise of which 
has been the one wild literary exaggeration of the year. Mr. 
Lewis Hind, who has improved his position as an editor, has been 
able to break ground as a romanticist with “The Enchanted 
Stone.” The “London Novelists” have on the whole done 
well. We have had a brighter Gissing in “ The Town Traveller” ; 
Mr. A. St. John Adcock has shown particular insight into the 
worth and pathos of apparently unpromising humanity in his story 
“In the Image of God” ; Mr. Edwin Pugh has been both poetical 
and spiritual in “Tony Drum”; Mr. Pett-Ridge has been—well, 
characteristic, with “ Mord-Em’ly.” 

In general literature the works of mark are few. Foreign 
translations, such as those of Maeterlinck and D’Annunzio, are 
scarcely within our scope. The Bismarck volumes are biographi- 
cal and historical material rather than literature, and Tolstoi’s 
message on art is not only of no permanent value, but antagonistic 
to the best in Tolstoi. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “ Plays: Pleasant and 
Unpleasant,” often exceptionally clever, show a good deal that is 
dubious drama. Mrs. Craigie’s “ The Ambassador,” successful 
on the stage, is but indifferent reading. Mr. Meredith’s reprinted 
“Essay on Comedy” is one of his wisest and finest utterances : 
one of the best things I know on a great subject. Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s “Life of Shakespeare” is, perhaps, as exhaustive as is 
possible—or necessary. Mr. Andrew Lang’s “The Making of 
Religion” is an earnest and vigorous, if somewhat tentative, con- 
tribution to anthropological problems of which much more is 
destined to be heard in the immediate years. Mrs. Meynell’s 
“The Spirit of Place” is quite worthy of her sane, select, and 
delicate art as an essayist. Her ordered prose is permeated by a 
spirit of poetry, which gives novelty, vitality, and suggestion to 
even familiar themes. In “Literary Parables,” Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland made a slight but pretty beginning with an art in which 
the English genius has not yet conspicuously shone. Finally, 
turning to Irish themes, we have had Mr. Barry O’Brien’s interest- 
ing, if not striking, “ Life of Parnell”—a book quite inadequate as 
a study of the movement associated with Parnell; and Miss 
Eleanor Hull’s “Cuchullin Saga,” an admirable introduction to 
Irish romantic story. W. P. B. 


REVIEWS 


SHAKESPEAREAN SPECULATIONS 


“A Life of William Shakespeare.” With Portraits and Fac- 
similes. By Sidney Lee. London: Smith, Elder. 75. 6d. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’s work, as might be expected from one so widely 
versed in Shakespearean and Elizabethan literature, is thorough, 
conscientious and scholarly ; and, although as a critic he decidedly 
fails at times for lack of deepest insight, we make this remark rather 
in regard to details than as to the work as a whole, for with the 
main positions assumed by Mr. Lee we find ourselves in emphatic 
agreement. This volume is the expansion of an article on Shake- 
speare in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” and, as it deals 
primarily with the Life of the poet, we do not, of course, expect 
elaborate discussion of the dramas such as Dr. George Brandes, 
for instance, indulged in. Individual works, indeed, are treated at 
no greater length than in Dowden’s little Primer—sometimes not so 
fully. “Merely zesthetic criticism ” is avowedly eschewed ; the opinion 
might even be hazarded that Mr. Lee verges at times on Philistine 
dogmatism. He can see nothing more, for instance, in the 
“Tempest” “than the irresponsikle play of poetic fancy” ; while 
Prospero, it would seem, is but a banished “scholar prince,” who, 
after selfishly setting himself to successfully achieve his return 
to his duchy, philosophically renounces his “ magical faculty.” 
A glance at the various fancies of interpreters, as set forth 
at the close of Dowden’s “ Mind and Art ”—including that Pro- 
fessor’s own most absurdly fanciful “fancy ”—may well make one 
despair of such interpretation; but Mr. Lee surely tends to the 
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mood of a Gradgrind :—“ Now, what I want is Facts. .... Facts 
alone are wanted in Life. Plant nothing else and root out every- 
thing else. You can only form the minds of reasoning animals 
upon Facts; nothing else will ever be of any service to them,” 
Mr. Lee’s work certainly abounds in “Facts,” although, like 
Browning, he rightly adds his “fancy” to his fact. There are 
new details as to “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” ; new data—already used 
by Mr. Boas, who borrowed from an article by Mr. Lee—as to the 
possible conditions of producing the “ Merchant of Venice”; new 
details as to the publication of the First Folio of 1623 ; interesting 
particulars as to Shakespeare’s money matters; as to the 
portraits—including a facsimile of the new “ Droeshout” ; fac. 
similes of the five signatures ; various useful appendices, among 
them one on bibliography and Shakespearean forgeries, this last 
being significantly followed by another on the “ Baconian ” theory, 
which Mr. Lee declares has “no rational right to a hearing ..., 
defective knowledge and illogical or casuistical argument alone 
render any other conclusion possible.” It is needless to say that 
we agree with him. 

We also agree with Mr. Lee in his lack of sympathy with the 
“ commonly accepted theory ”—so recently elaborated, for instance, 
by Dr. Brandes—which would assign the undoubted change of 
tone to be traced in the dramas to “a corresponding development 
in the author’s own emotions.” “To seek in his biography for a 
chain of events which should be calculated to stir in his own soul 
all or any of the tempestuous pissions that animate his greatest 
plays is to underestimate and to misapprehend the resistless might 
of his creative genius” (p. 249). This seems to us wholly sound, 
and we commend it to our readers as an antidote to the baneful 
influence of much recent uncritical work. 

The Sonnets have lately received unusual attention owing 
to the personal theories which have been advanced concerning 
them, and Mr. Lee has, therefore, specially devoted himself to 
their study. He gives four chapters and eight appendices—in all 
some 175 pages—to the discussion of questions directly or in- 
directly connected with them. He rejects the “strictly autobio- 
graphical interpretation that critics have of late placed on these 
poems” ; and, although we cannot agree with all the details of his 
argument, we heartily thank him for once more so vigorously 
championing what seems to us the only tenable view. Dr. Brandes 
was unwise enough to accept Mr. Tyler’s fanciful theories as to 
Pembroke and Mary Fitton (the supposed “ Dark Lady”), and to 
declare that these had been established “ as clearly as anything of 
the kind can be established without the direct evidence of con- 
temporaries.” But the yourg man of the Sonnets is fair; Pem- 
broke, if portraits are to be trusted, was dark. The lady of the 
Sonnets is dark; Mary Fitton, it would appear, was fair. We 
have no evidence of any close cennection of Shakespeare with 
either. Mr. Lee, indeed, goes so far as to express the hope—a 
doubtful one we fear—that the Pembroke theory “ will henceforth 
be relegated to the category of popular delusions.” Space does 
not allow us to discuss the able appendix dealing with the “ Will” 
sonnets, nor that which champions for the humble printer, William 
Hall, the claim to be the enigmatical “ W. H.” of the dedication. 

Of high critical value is that portion of the book which deals 
with the Sonnets as forming but a portion of the vast sonnet-wave 
which swept over Europe during Shakespeare’s days. We have 
long held that no one has any right to pronounce upon Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets who is not familiar with the sonnet literature as a 
whole. As well ask one unfamiliar with the East what is meant 
by a camel going through the “eye of a needle”! Mr. Lee Aas 
studied not only English contemporary sonnets, but those of 
France and Italy ; and although, as is inevitable, we cannot agree 
with all the details of his comparisons as to the “ borrowed con- 
ceits of the Sonnets,” yet this does not affect his position as a 
whole. The ground he here takes is, we consider, unassailable. 
Nay, we would go even further, and maintain that, even in works 
of prose or verse xowz, by external evidence, to be based on real 
experiences, no one can, apart from such external evidence, 
decide upon any given detail being fact. “In Memoriam,” 2 
poem which may be held in many points to resemble the 
Sonnets, is Known to contain much autobiography; but no 
one can say when and where the dramatic sense comes in, 
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and leads the poet to strive to utter the voice of humanity. It 
observes a strict chronology from the date of Hallam’s death 
in 1833 until the spring of 1836; yet no single mood depicted can 
be definitely associated with any date assigned, for the artistic 
sense of dramatic fitness has led, as in the case of “ Maud,” to the 
gradual development of what at first was but slightly sketched. 
Again, accurate as we know many references to people, places, 
and events to be in “In Memoriam,” the poet has never hesitated 
to modify—i.e. make inaccurate—numerous details whenever he 
saw fit. Somewhat similarly, Shelley’s “ Epipsychidion” is 
“autobiographical” ; yet any student of literature knows how 
imaginatively “fact” is there dealt with. 

We think Mr. Lee unduly insists upon some details. We 
cannot accept Barnabe Barnes as the “rival poet.” We doubt 
very much whether the rival poet ever had a real objective exis- 
tence! Is he not rather poetic “stock”? Mr. Lee also minimises 
the undoubted connection between the Sonnets. In so doing he 
but weakens his own main contention; for, surely, the more 
closely Sonnets I. to CXXVI. can be shown to form a real 
sequence, the more conclusive is the evidence of art, to the exclu- 
sion of true self-revelation. But, with all reservations, we welcome 
this work as a convincing protest against the slavishly literal 
interpretation of the Sonnets. We would not, however, be held 
to imply that its value rests solely upon this. Mr. Lee has earned 
by eighteen years of devoted study the right to speak with 
authority upon many points, and his volume must form an in- 
dispensable portion of the equipment of every Shakespearean 
student. 


THE PROBLEM OF ITALY 


“The Union of Italy, 1815-1895.” By W. J. Stillman. 


bridge : University Press. 6s. 


Cam- 


No one who wishes to understand the situation in Italy can afford 
to neglect this manual written by Mr. Stillman for the Cambridge 
Historical Series. It is a mine of information and useful re- 
ferences. The author, who saw history in the making from an 
exceptionally advantageous position, being first a Consul, then 
Rome Correspondent of the 77mes, has spent a lifetime in Italy. 
From the beginning he was a friend of the country. He remains 
her friend still ; but his early hopes have not been realised. Heis 
disappointed, and admits that he must pass at times “a somewhat 
pessimistic judgment.” And when one remembers the fair promise 
in the Middle Peninsula a quarter of a century since, and now con- 
templates the poor fulfilment, how sadly it does fall short of what 
might have been! While full of regret, however, Mr. Stillman is 
just. He does not forget that Italy has had many things against her. 
She was not allowed to work out her destiny unaided : the malefic in- 
fluence of Napoleon III. darkened the birth of the newnation. “Too 
quickly and too easily was Italy made”: Rome came before the 
country was ready for a change of capitals, and before an arrange- 
ment likely to work well could be effected with the Pope ; Southern 
Italy had Parliamentary privileges thrust upon her while still unfit 
for them. Heaviest blow of all, Cavour, who towers head and 
shoulders above all modern Italians, passed away before the first 
Italian Parliament had sata single session. As a result, Italy has 
had to endure a wearing struggle with the Papacy and Particularism, 
and, the guiding hand of a statesman of genius having been 
lacking, her internal development has failed to keep pace with her 
ambitions as a Great Power. But trying though her experiences 
have been, and desperate though the present situation may seem 
to be, Mr. Stillman endeavours to be of good hope. 

“ The Italian people will survive its errors and those of its rulers,” 
he writes, “and those who believe in the inexorable laws of human 
progress will find comfort therein. When we recall the horrible 
series of persecutions and oppressions to which the peninsula has 
been subjected from the days of Charlemagne to our own, it is 
marvellous that there is still such a thing as a national sentiment 
and the passion for unity ; and we may hope that the present 
disease of personal and sectional politics, which has brought 
parliamentary institutions to so futile a condition that saner 
public opinion has not infrequently desired the abolition 
of an elective House, will, like other epidemics, work its 
own cure. Admiration for the attractive qualities of the Italian 
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people must not blind its friends to the fact that it still retains, in 
some sections at least, the defects which made Italy impossible in 
the Middle Ages—among others, those rancorous personal and 
local animosities which destroy parliamentary government, and 
which not only corrupt the legislature, but, through the favouritism 
and partisanship to which they give rise, undermine justice and 
sound administration.” 

In the last two chapters of his book—in regard to the earlier 
historical section, it is enough to bear witness to its interest, ac- 
curacy, and compactness—Mr. Stillman’s most striking passages are 
those in which he sets out the case for Crispi. With that best- 
abused of Italian politicians the ex-Zimes’ correspondent, as is 
well known, has long been on intimate terms. Writing of Crispi’s 
return to power in 1890, Mr. Stillman says : 

“He never imposed a new tax, but removed some which 
existed ; not one of the huge public works which are the amazement 
of foreign observers was projected or constructed during his term of 
office ; and evenin regard to the military expenditure he only spent 
the amounts appropriated to this purpose before he took office.” 

As to the famous bigamy charge brought by political enemies— 

“The facts of the case are that a washerwoman who had been 
Crispi’s mistress in his days of exile and imprisonment, and with 
whom he had gone through a ceremony of marriage which he 
considered legal, became by her conduct such a disgrace to him 
that he decided to abandon public life, when he was informed by 
one who had been in the secret, that the marriage was not legal, 
and that nothing prevented him liberating himself from the con- 
nection.” 

Mr. Stillman does not omit to mention, what many cbservers 
of the situation in Italy have suspected, that some of the trouble 
which the country has been called upon to endure may be properly 
laid at the door of the Court. On one page alone, for example, he 
speaks of the Royal decision deferring the recall of General 
Baratieri, which resulted in the disaster that cost Italy 6,000 lives 
at Adowa, and of the opposition shown to Ricotti’s army 
reform scheme by “ the Court party, interested more in the number 
of commissions to bestow than in the mobility of the force.” 

On the subject of the Papacy, on which every writer on Italy 
must needs be interrogated, it is pleasant to learn that Mr. Still- 
man is hopeful of a settlement between Church and State. The 
“inflexible and impracticable antagonism of the Church to all 
reconciliation ” is having its natural effect in “a slow but constant 
alienation of the Italian people from the Church”; while the 
foreign interests of the Papacy “separate it more and more every 
day from Italy.” Conceivably some Pope may yet leave the country ; 
more probably the successor of Leo XIII. will be content to come 
to terms with the nation on the basis of “the normal and efficient 
resumption of the functions of the Bishop of Rome ”—functions 
entirely suspended since 1870. All friends of Italy will trust that 
the extenze will not be long delayed. While Quirinal and Vatican 
are not on speaking terms, and the organisation of the Church is 
employed to thwart the State and undermine public respect for it 
among a peasantry at all times disinclined to bow to authority at a 
distance, Italy is like a man going about his work with his right 
hand tied behind his back. 


A BOOK OF BRAVE DEEDS 


By Sir George S. Robert- 
London: Methuen. 21s. 


“ Chitral: the Story of a Minor Siege.” 
son, K.C:S.I. 


Ir is a little difficult to conceive why this book should appear some 
three and a half years after the occurrence of the events described in 
its pages. In these days, when gallant deeds are forgotten almost ere 
they have been performed, record thereof should not be delayed one 
moment longer than is absolutely necessary. Recognising this, 
Captain Younghusband and Lieutenant Benyon both published 
works on the Chitrdl campaign within a few months of its success- 
ful termination. Nevertheless, Sir George’s volume, even if slightly 
belated, is none the less welcome, for it is the work of one who, 
from the position that he occupied at the time, is eminently enabled 
to write with authority. 

Opening with an account of the country and its inhabitants, the 
author sketches rapidly the causes that led to the outbreak of hos- 
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tilities in the early part of 1895. At this period Sir George was 
Agent at Gilgit, and, consequently, upon him devolved a position 
of great responsibility. 

At the time of the éeuée (which appears to have been brought 
about chiefly through the estrangement of Umra Khan, by reason 
of a certain adverse decision of the Durand mission), Lieutenant 
Gurdon, a Political Officer, was in garrison at Chitral. The extreme 
peril of his position determined Sir George, on January 15, to hasten 
to his relief. When he communicated his intention to his subordi- 
nates at Gilgit, everyone wanted to accompany him :— 

“ No one who has not studied young British officers can under- 
stand their tragic emotions at not being allowed to go where there 
is even a chance of a fight. . . . Everyone wanted to see me on 
pressing business which could only be conducted personally. This 
quickly resolved itself into earnest, even pathetic, prayers to be 
allowed to go to Chitrdl. All kinds of arguments were used—some 
ingenious, others comical, even nonsensical—but all alike the out- 
spring of that dauntless spirit of enterprise which makes the 
British officer a delightful memory, an ideal of irresistible pluck 
and energy to every civilian who has had close dealings with him 
in time of action.” 

On the last day of the month Chitral was reached, and Sir 
George was enabled to join hands with Gurdon. An ultimatum 
was then delivered to Umra Khan, requiring him to evacuate the 
country at the earliest possible moment. This, however, he abso- 
lutely declined to do, and consequently, on March 3, the historic 
siege of the fort commenced. 

Here, for forty-seven days, Sir George and his little garrison of 
550, all told, were hemmed in by an overwhelming number of a 
cruel and savage enemy. Peril and privation were their daily lot, 
no man knowing whether as each sun rose it would be the last 
his eyes would look upon. Yet never for a moment did they 
waver in upholding the prestige of the flag beneath which they 
fought. The history of this critical period, illuminated by the 
gallant sortie of Lieutenant Harley, and many another noble deed, 
makes brave reading. 

As Sir George’s book professes to treat mainly of what befell 
the defenders of the fort during the memorable blockade to 
which they were subjected, dissertations on other subjects can 
scarcely be looked for. Nevertheless, he offers some valuable 
remarks on the great question of Afghanistan and outside in- 
fluences. Concerning this matter, it is pleasant to note that he 
considers the Russian question to be infinitely less serious than is 
generally asserted. 

Sir George is a keen observer of men and manners, and 
possesses a facile pen. The description of the country, in the 
earlier chapters, is written with a singular vividness and suitable 
choice of words. Here, for instance, is an impression of Chitral :— 

“The dominant note of Chitral is bigness combined with 
desolation ; vast silent mountains cloaked in eternal snow, wild 
glacier-born torrents, cruel precipices, and pastureless hill-sides 
where the ibex and the markhor finda precarious subsistence. . . . 
All colour is purged away by the sun-glare ; and no birds sing.” 

Here, too, is what he says of the inhabitants of this strange 
land :— 

“There are few more treacherous people in the world than 
Chitrdlis, and they have a wonderful capacity for cold-blooded 
cruelty ; yet none are kinder to little children, or have stronger 
affection for blood or foster relations where cupidity or jealousy 
does not intervene.” 

For the rest, it only remains to be said that this “ Story of a 
Minor Siege” is a valuable addition to the literature of brave deeds 
bravely performed. The pages thereof will bring home to the full 
the difficulties and dangers daily faced by British officers in these 
far-off regions. The tendency of such books cannot but be for 
good. 

The points to which exception can be taken are comparatively 
unimportant in their nature, and consist chiefly of omitting to 
translate several native expressions employed, and also of neglect- 
ing to define dates with precision. Anglo-Indians will doubtless 
find no great difficulty in readily understanding the terms “ sangar,” 
“durbar-place,” and “chabutra,” &c., but English readers can 
scarcely be expected to be conversant therewith. The definition 
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of the numerous dates referred to also requires some attention, and 
it is often a little difficult to ascertain even the month of which Sir 
George is writing. These slight blemishes, however, may readily 
be forgiven so admirable a book. 


TWO BOOKS OF EMPIRE 


“The British Empire.” By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Bart., M.P. London: Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 

“The Story of the West Indies.” By Arnold Kennedy, M.A, 
London : Horace Marshall. 1s. 6d. 


AUTHORS and publishers both are apt to forget that for the reader 
the most important part of a book, until it is in his hands, is the title, 
and many a good book comes in for deserved censure because of 
a misfit between title and contents. Sir Charles Dilke’s admirable 
booklet is a case in point. He calls it “The British Empire’— 
next to “ The World” the biggest sublunary title a publicist could 
select—and one has to make large subtractions from it before the 
usefulness and timeliness of the contents begin to appear. Sir 
Charles writes with a fulness of knowledge and an experience of 
affairs such as fall to few men, and he writes so weightily that his 
hastiest sentences must give us pause. Of the work under review 
the section of most immediate interest is that headed “ Newfound- 
land and France.” It is also the longest and the fullest chapter, 
It contains an abstract of the treaties and a narrative of the inci- 
dents touching the “French shore,” and may be commended to 
those who incline to the device of “ leased areas” —the blot on the 
Niger Convention—as a safe and easy way of propitiating France 
when she trespasses within our sphere. The chapter should 
serve also as a corrective to the notion which some— Her Majesty’s 
Ministers among them—would elevate to the rank and authority of 
political doctrine—the notion that the British Empire fares best 
when the public eye is turned away from it, and the permanent 
heads of the Government departments are left to their own 
devices. 

The truth is exactly the other way. If the British public is 
ignorant and indifferent about any portion of its Empire, then 
invariably the affairs of that portion, in so far as they fall to be 
directed by the Imperial Government, are ignorantly and indif- 
ferently directed, and, as a moment's reflection will show, it is in 
strict accordance with the spirit of our political institutions that it 
should be so. Good government is Wisdom in office. But only 
sc much of that wisdom is made operative as the electorate 
specifically calls for. Only within recent years has the electorate 
specifically called for the exercise of wisdom outside the sphere of 
its own domestic concerns ; because only within recent years has 
the electorate begun to take an effective interest in the Colonies 
and dependencies over which it exercises paramount power. Even 
now that interest is not co-extensive with the Empire. It does 
not reach to Newfoundland, for example, else the Imperial Govern- 
ment would never have been permitted to propose to refer to arbi- 
tration the burglarious pretensions of the french Government, as 
Lord Salisbury proposed to do in 1889, nor later, in 1891, to bully 
the Newfoundland Government into passing an Act which turns 
our blue-jackets into French policemen. 

The lamentable condition into which Newfoundland has been 
brought, and the standing menace to peace which has been 
created, by the shameful indifference of the Mother-country— 
Government and electorate alike—to the well-being of this the 
most ancient of our Colonies, is very well put by Sir Charles in 
the following passages :—“ The pretensions of the French officers 
on the so-called ‘ French Shore’ are unbounded, extending to the 
point of ordering British vessels out of British waters, where they 
are merely using the harbour and coast, the absolute possession 
of which by Great Britain is acknowledged by the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Seven hundred miles of coast of a British Colony become 
a no-man’s-land, with no security of any sort against arbitrary 
rule by foreign naval officers, and mines are undeveloped, on 
account of the dog-in-the-manger policy pursued, not because the 
fishery is of the slightest value in itself, really exercised, but 
because we happen to have other difficulties with France—in 
Africa, for example—for which the Newfoundland colonists are 
certainly not responsible.” “The French maintain, to use the 
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words of the French Minister of Marine of 1888, writing to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, that the rights of France on the so- 
called ‘French Shore’ are ‘nothing else than a part of her 
ancient sovereignty over the island which she retained while 
ceding the soil to England—rights which she has never alienated.’ 
The island is about the oldest of British Colonies, with about the 
oldest of British colonial representative institutions. France 
never possessed the sovereignty of which her Minister of Marine 
has spoken. But the Newfoundland Act”—the Act forced upon 
the Colony by the Imperial Government in 1891—“ reads like a 
consecration of this pretended sovereignty.” The fifth chapter 
gives as good a sketch as can be given within the narrow compass 
of 2,500 words of the purport and prospects of the Australian 
Commonwealth Bill, and no more than justice is done in placing 
the debates of the Convention which drafted that Bill among the 
publications to be studied by those who would understand the 
making of the Empire. Sir Charles avers, and rightly avers, that 
“some of the debates—notably those of March 11 of the present 
year on the provisions for a deadlock between the two Houses, and 
March 18 on the Commonwealth Bill as a whole—are at a far 
higher average level than are the debates of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.” 

Nothing better of the kind has been done than “The Story of 
the Empire Series”—a little library which every constituency in 
the Mother-country might well call upon its Parliamentary repre- 
sentative to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. Not every 
member of Parliament can make personal acquaintance with the 
world-wide realm whose fortunes he assists to make or mar, but 
all might spend a few days of the shooting season in learning 
something about it from books ; and here is a set of books, so 
little and yet so good, as to leave him without excuse who has not 
read them. Never again should it be possible for a Minister of 
the Crown to propose to send the British fleet to Pretoria. Mr. 
Kennedy’s “Story of the West Indies” is well up to the high 
standard set by Miss Flora Shaw and the Hon. Pember Reeves. 
He enjoyed this advantage over them, that the West Indies have a 
longer history, a history as full of romance as one of Dumas’ 
great novels, and Mr. Kennedy turns his advantage to full account. 
In the last chapter he deals briefly with the economic depression— 
the third of the century—which has overtaken the islands, and 
agrees with Sir Henry Norman that only by countervailing duties 
can the sugar industry be efficiently assisted against bounty-fed 
competition. In this he differs from Sir Charles Dilke, who holds 
that the sugar industry is not entitled to “special artificial treat- 
ment, as it is by no means the only colonial industry which is 
harmed by foreign bounties. Newfoundland, for example, finds its 
fish-trade greatly hampered by French law, and has, under all 
the circumstances of the case, a stronger claim for special and ex- 
ceptional treatment than have even the West Indies.” Sir 
Charles is for the creation of a peasant proprietary similar to 
that created by the French in Martinique and Guadeloupe, whom 
he would presently invest with “an increasing share in the govern- 
ment.” 


A VOICE 


“The Soul’s Departure, and Other Poems.” By Edward Willmore. 
(Cameo Series.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 64. 


THE verse-reading public has suffered many things, but it con- 
tinues to preserve the liveliest kind of faith in possibilities. 
Whisper “ New poet !” from a few places of authority, and you set 
that public all agog. Forthwith it hastens to the purchase of 
fifteen hundred copies of the poet proclaimed, and, having purchased 
and read, it finds much fault, and concludes that “ ¢he singer” is 
yet on the way. Mr. Edward Willmore, whose sheaf of poems forms 
the latest addition to the Paternoster Square “ Cameo” Series, ap- 
pears to us to stand an excellent chance of being so proclaimed, so 
purchased, and so dismissed. His work exhibits indubitable indica- 
tions of power, it has individuality both of quality and purport, and 
there is a certain reticence about it which compels admiration. 
Yet only in patches is it quite perfect, and at times the imperfec- 
tions become conspicuous enough to irritate. At his best—and 
his best, we think, is to be found in the poem which gives title to 
the volume, namely “The Soul’s Departure”—Mr. Willmore 
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offers us something distinctly worth the having. The level of 
thought touched may not be particularly exalted ; but we get an 
effect which is at once moving and permanent. Here are the 
concluding passages :— 


“The poor Wife Martha 
Sat with the three Children 
Near a glow of ashes, 
And wept. 
And the Soul wept too, 
And moaned and shock the window, 
And the youngest Child said joyfully, 
‘It is Father come home!’ 
But the Mother started, and said, 
‘It is the storm-gust.’ 


** So the Soul, 
Struggling to speak, 
Was borne on by the Angels. 
Wearily it went the way, 
Until on the right hand 
Moved a dark ocean, 
Moonless and starless ; 
Forms flitted over it. 
On the left were ice-mountains. 
The wind’s thong 
Forever swung : 
Dread was the noise of ice.” 


The last three lines have the true strenzth in them. 

One encourages hopes, also, of Mr. Willmore as lyrist and 
maker of melody ; for what could run more trippingly than the 
following, from his “ Apollo, the Neatherd” ? 


I 


“ With care on his coat, 

And shame on his shoon, 
Who knows such a note, 

And begets such a boon? 
Through the rents in his rags there is streaming 
The sun, in its glinting and gleaming 

On the grass before noon. 

Il 


“ As he minded the cows, 
A calling began 
In the branches and boughs : 
‘God Apollo !’ it ran. 
Aloof the land-cliff, wan and hollow, 
Repeated ‘ Apollo ! Apollo !’— 
But to man he was man.” 


There are two other equally musical stanzas in this poem ; and 
though space and fairness forbid further excerpts, we are fain to 
direct the reader’s attention to such pieces as “The Midnight 
Cock,” * Dawn,” “ Lamps and Stars,” and the ballad in “At the 
Fair,” all of which contain a great deal that is delectable. 

It seems probable that Mr. Willmore has yet to give us his 
maturest work. He is not of the company of mediocre warblers 
who sing themselves songless in their first volume ; and we shall 
look to hear of him again. 


FOX-HUNTING HISTORY 


“Hunting Reminiscences of Frank Gillard, with the Belvoir 
Hounds, 1860-1896.” Recorded and illustrated by Cuthbert 
Bradley. London: Edward Arnold. 15s. 


“TWENTY-FIVE years’ history of the Belvoir Hunt” might have 
been the title of this notable book on fox-hunting. It consists 
largely of extracts from the diary of Frank Gillard, most of whose 
lifetime has been spent in the service of the Dukes of Rutland as 
huntsman to their family pack, the historic Belvoir. As everyone 
knows, the Belvoir pack consists of the aristocracy of hounddom. 
The first entry in their stud book (on which might be inscribed 
the motto “Blood will tell”) dates back to the middle of last 
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century. And now there is not a pack in the kingdom but can 
trace the descent of its favourites from some of the notabilities of 
the Belvoir kennel. 

The qualities of a huntsman are as complex in their sphere as 
those of a Cabinet Minister. He must be a man of strong nerve 
and capable of supporting great physical endurance, and also of 
much patience and application, with a cool head and resourceful 
brain. Few people are aware of the amount of work connected 
with a pack of fox-hounds. There is no question of eight hours’ 
work a day for a huntsman. Often he has to be up by three 
o’clock on dark October mornings, and perhaps out in the pouring 
rain for twelve hours, and even after that his day’s work is not 
finished. Then there is the all-important matter of hound breed- 
ing (on which subject Gillard is probably the greatest authority), 
attention to the safety and welfare of the litters of foxes, and a 
hundred and one other details to occupy his other moments. 

There is much sameness about most descriptions of runs 
with hounds. One reads very much like another, especially to 
‘anyone unacquainted with the country. The fox leaves C wood, 
past T—— church, hounds runhard for forty minutes to Z spinney, 
where Reynard is headed and lost. Whereas, in reality, no two 
runs are ever alike. Of necessity in books of reminiscences like 
Frank Gillard’s there are many pages taken up with outlines of 
notable runs ; these are of interest only to those who have taken 
part in them, and to them the book must be very interesting 
indeed. How delightful fora man who has passed the stage of 
enthusiastic youth to pick up a volume of this sort and recall these 
runs, the part he took in them, and the faces of those who were 
with him, many of whom have now gone to other hunting- 
grounds ! 

To the lay reader, however, more interest lies in the many 
recorded personal anecdotes and incidents. In March 1872 the 
Prince of Wales enjoyed three days with the Belvoir. In 
September 1874 Gillard received a mysterious telegram asking 
that the fixture for cub-hunting might be changed to nearer 
Melton. After much wire-pulling, it turned out to be from no less 
an illustrious personage than the late Empress of Austria. The 
Royal command was, of course, obeyed. The Empress duly 
arrived at eight o’clock, with her suite of four gentlemen and a 
lady, having chartered a special train from London to Melton. 
This was the first day’s hunting that the Empress enjoyed in 
England. After the day’s sport the Royal visitor went home to 
the kennels and inspected everything. The Duke being away, 
Frank Gillard and his wife had the honour of entertaining her to 
an impromptu luncheon ; and the old huntsman relates how he 
had the misfortune to saturate his Imperial visitor with the con- 
tents of a bottle of soda-water, which mishap was, of course, good- 
naturedly received. 

Many are the names mentioned of celebrities of the hunt during 
these years. Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy, 
hunted with the Belvoir in the seventies. He went well, and he 
was considered the handsomest man who rode to the three packs. 
On several occasions Gillard sat as model to him, and Frank's 
opinion of this was that it was “terrible hard work and an awful 
bore.” Parson Bullen, of Eastwell, must have been an interesting 
character. “He was a little bit of a man, mounted on a big chest- 
nut horse.” On many days, when he came out, he would ride up 
to Gillard and ask where he intended to draw, because he had to 
return to his parish to take a funeral or wedding. The next time 
he was out he would tell him, “I got back in time, Frank ; but had 
to take the funeral in my boots and spurs ; couldn't be helped !” 
He hunted till he was ninety. 

The book is got up in excellent style, and most of the illustra- 
tions are from the pen of the author, whose work is familiar to the 
readers of Land and Water. Mr. Cuthbert Bradley, by the 
way, is son of the author of our old friend, “ Verdant Green.” 
Some of the smaller sketches, such as “ Gillard changing Horses,” 
are excellent ; but some of the larger ones—like “A Dart with 
the Belvoir”—are somewhat wooden, which may possibly be 
accounted for by the process of reproduction. With regard to the 
literary merits—well, we do not expect a sportsman to be a stylist. 
The book should be on the shelf of every hunting man, and it is to 
be hoped that similar histories will be written of our other hunts. 
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MAARTEN 


“ Her Memory.” 


MAARTENS’ EXPERIMENT 
By Maarten Maartens. 


THIS is not a novel of Dutch life. Having selected the English 
language as his medium of expression and the English public as 
his audience, and having on several occasions used both success- 
fully, Maarten Maartens is now ambitious to advance still further 
by the substitution of entirely English subject-matter for the Dutch 
material on which he has hitherto relied. We regret we cannot 
say that the experiment has turned out well. Considering the book 
in itself, it is no better and no worse than the work of fifty of our 
third-rate novelists, who publish for the season’s demand. As a 
delineator of Dutch life, the author was fresh and strong, though, 
as an artist, inclined to melodrama, and in other respects entitled, 
at the highest, to a place in the second rank only. “A Question 
of Taste” is perhaps the most spontaneous and truly artistic of his 
productions ; but in the present work he nowhere rises to the level 
there attained. He has seized a few commonplace aspects of 
English life—which have already been utilised thousands of times 
—and has made a very commonplace novel out of them. Nor is it 
in any way redeemed by its general human interest. Its senti- 
ment is of the early Victorian kind, and will, no doubt, please 
some readers, though we confess it has bored us exceedingly. And 
this though we are extremely sentimental ourselves !—only our 
palate demands the best quality. Little more need be said about 
the book. Here and there, indeed, are touches of the old charm 
and delicacy, and there are points about the conception which 
are indicative of possibilities higher than the accomplishment. We 
refer more particularly to the insight displayed by the author in 
making the little girl develop as a Philistine and gravitate towards 
the Philistines as she grew up. But the whole thing is not well 
executed, though the later chapters are decidedly better than the 
earlier. Altogether there is no firmness of vision, and we do not 
feel the thing is really being /¢ved—an effect which inevitably 
follows from the general vagueness and from the threadbare 
characterisation. 

With respect to Maarten Maartens’ English, we have given it 
careful consideration, but we fail to discover in it anything worthy 
of particular admiration. It is good, straightforward English, 
varying somewhat in quality, and it serves its purpose, but no 
more. It has not the structural qualities, the refinement of 
phrase, the vivid swiftness of metaphor, that characterise the 
English flowing spontaneously from a gifted mind and reflecting 
its very nature. In other words, though Maarten Maartens uses 
English effectively enough, it is certainly not for him a natural 
medium of expression. 


Macmillan. 6s, 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD AND THE 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


“Dr. Therne.” By H. Rider Haggard. 


35. 6d. 


IN the story of Dr. Therne, Mr. Haggard has turned his well 
tried ability for depicting the gruesome to good account in the 
form of a counterblast to the doctrines of the anti-Vaccinator. 

Dr. Therne, a brilliant young physician in the city of Dun- 
chester, finds that his career has been ruined by the false witness 
of a fellow-practitioner. While contemplating the consumption of 
prussic acid, he is disturbed by the arrival of the one true friend, a 
strenuous opponent of vaccination, who, after a rather dramatic 
interview, carries him off to supper. Through this friendship Dr. 
Therne meets many other unbelievers in lymph, and hoping that 
he may be able to build up a new practice among these people, he 
decides to sink his own strong opinions on the subject. He rapidly 
becomes prosperous, and after a few years is elected to Parliament 
on the A.-V. ticket, and assists in the passing of the Vaccination 
Act which contains the celebrated Conscience Clause. Twenty 
years later, when, in consequence of this clause, vaccination has 
become practically a dead letter, Dr. Therne, now a member of 
the Government, comes down to Dunchester for re-election. 
During the election campaign there is a serious outbreak of small- 
pox ; over ten per cent. of the inhabitants die, and among these 
is the Doctor’s only daughter. The daughter, before she dies, 
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makes the discovery that her father has vaccinated himself, and 
this fact she communicates to her fiancé, a young medical man. 
The fiancé tells the electors of Dunchester about it at a political 
meeting at which Dr. Therne is the principal speaker, and proves 
his words by partially undressing the Doctor on the spot. After 
this Dr. Therne retires to Madeira, and wishes he also were dead. 

The merits of the book must not be judged by the somewhat 
slender story, but rather by the excellent descriptions which are 
given, incidentally, of the ravages of smallpox when unchecked by 
prophylactic methods of treatment, and by the very sensible 
remarks which are made upon the efficacy of vaccination. Mr. 
Haggard treats the conscientious objectors very fairly, and admits 
at once that the old method of arm-to-arm vaccination often leads 
to the transmission of disease ; but he proceeds to demolish their 
case by pointing out that any evil effects not inherent in the child 
itself may easily be avoided by the use of specially prepared lymph 
obtained from a healthy calf. The book should appeal to the 
emotions of the uninstructed and to the intellects of those who are 
better informed, and will, no doubt, prevent the development of 
many objectionable consciences. 


A BRUMMAGEM ROME 
“Domitia.” By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. London : Methuen. 6s. 


“IT is really funny. It is so, O manners! I must laugh.” So 
speaks Longa Duilia, condemned by her relentless author to play 
the Society mother in this tale of Nero’s Rome. Like the rest of 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s Romans, Duilia is at her weakest in conversa- 
tion. Throughout the book “thou” alternates distressingly with 
“you,” and “has” with “hath.” Late Victorian and Early 
Elizabethan work poorly together, even in Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
practised hands. 

For the tale, its persons are historical, and some of its facts. 
Domitia, daughter of Corbulo, bride of Lamia, is carried off on her 
wedding night by Domitian, the future Emperor, and compelled to 
divorce Lamia and become Domitian’s wife. But she is a lady of 
resolute character and biting wit, and makes herself excessively 
disagreeable to Domitian, who marks his displeasure by putting all 
her friends successively to death. At last she succeeds in arrang- 
ing for his assassination, and henceforward lives in retirement. 
Lamia is dead, and a happy marriage therefore out of the question. 
But in a tale of the first century there is an obvious alternative 
ending. Domitia becomes a Christian, and the unregenerate 
reader, who has followed with interest the gradual hardening of 
her character under misfortune, turns from her with a sigh. 

The novel is, therefore, one of simple narrative, with no com- 
plexity of plot. A judicious admixture of historical and anti- 
quarian information disguises the thinness of the material. Nero 
is once more held up to execration. Vitellius is slain before our 
eyes. The funeral of Corbulo, the wedding of Domitia, and the 
Saturnalia are duly described after the manner of Becker’s 
“Gallus.” We learn that “nuptial” is derived from #udo, and 
that the poorer Romans lived in flats. So may the general reader 
at once enjoy his novel and improve his mind. 

One or two minor points may be noted. We are sorry to see 
Titus come off so badly. He “had not borne a good character,” 
he was “of vulgar aspect,” and his nature is characterised as 
“muddy.” Surely the genial Titus, “deliciea humani generis,” 
deserved a better word than this. ‘Trygdeus,” which occurs 
twice on p. 215, should of course be Trygzeus. We cannot 
admire “Kalypyge” as a transliteration of xa\Ainvyos; nor is 
“Longa Duilia” plausible as the name of a Roman matron. As 
for Mr. Baring-Gould’s oditer dictum on the meaning of flavus 
(“flavus meant anything in colour from mud upwards to what 
might be termed yellow by courtesy”), it will hardly carry convic- 
tion to those that remember Ovid’s fava Ceres and Horace’s flavus 
Ganymedes. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


OSTROVSKY is a name of which we are destined to hear a good 
deal. The greatest of Russian dramatists, the wonder is that his 
fame, long established in his own country, has not travelled west- 
ward much earlier. “The Storm,” a translation of which has been 
issued by Messrs. Duckworth, is regarded as his leading play by 
Russian critics, and has held the stage for some three decades. 
It deals with a more primitive and unfamiliar Russia than Tolstoi’s ; 
some of its ideas being indeed more essentially Asiatic than 
European. Its most vital character is its heroine, and though 
her love problem: is an old one, it is worked out with such force, 
directness, and passion as to make it dramatically new. The 
boldness, sway, and savagery of two other characters will seem 
startling to those who are not well acquainted with conditions that 
have had place in “darkest Russia” for centuries. Ostrovsky in 
this play at least is not a theorist like Ibsen, to whom in certam 
respects he seems superior ; he has realised types and situations 
with a grim actuality that has sometimes the sense of pitiless 
satire. He is indispensable for the understanding of many Russian 
forces and factors. 


“P, McGinnis,” who in “A Bohemian Girl” deals in volatile 
and light-hearted fashion with certain phases of latter-day London 
womanhood, is really Mr. Robert Blatchford. It is curious that, 
although his “ Merrie England” and kindred works have had an 
unprecedented success, Mr. Blatchford’s fiction (his soldier stories 
among other things) has by no means won its deserts as yet. 


Mr. Andrew Lang must find Christmas a trying time, for the 
“Sign of the Ship” from the»Longman house swings to and fro 
this month with many a creak and a groan. That rude person 
“ A.B.C.D.” of Blackwood, who dares to speak of him as “a fallen 
dictator,” Mr. Lang dismisses with lofty scorn. Not so “a 
periodical called the British Weekly, and its sisterhood.” Of 
course, it must not be imagined for one moment that Mr. Lang 
reads the B.W. Perish the thought! But even his seclusion has 
been perturbed by mutterings of the storm which the magician, 
Dr. Robertson Nicol, threatens to call up to overwhelm the con- 
spirators who “ keep down, attack, and distress certain books and 
authors.” Mr. Lang does not believe in this dread conspiracy. 
Nor do we. It is, says Mr. Lang, just a case of rival literary 
showmen : “Tomlinson only is genuine!” says one. “ No, no,” 
shouts another ; “try MacSpleuchan’s New Blend!” and the true 
remedy is education—“ the study at first hand of great literature.” 


Mr. Lang lets fall his next thunderbolt upon “a paper called 
(strange as the statement may appear) J/.4.P.” But his choicest 
invective is reserved for “the opulent owners of the Rag Bag, 
Shreds, Quips,” who “go about begging for gratuitous copy.” A 
friend of his, “a well-known writer,” tells him that scarcely a 
week passes but he is beset by one or more of these begging 
editors. 

Indeed he sent me his last bore, a circular from a serial which I 
never opened in my life [oh, choice and self-denying Mr. Lang !] 
but which covers the railway bookstalls. The editor prayed humbly 
for a little thing, a hundred or two hundred words, describing, let us 
say, the strangest experience that ever befel my friend in a coal-hole. 
Other eminent authors were to contribute to this ‘‘ feature” (he 
called it ‘‘a feature”). Not a word was said about paying the 
eminent authors for their trouble. 


Of course not, for there is no such mystery about all this as 
Mr. Lang pretends to fancy. We are kept discreetly ignorant of 
the answer this “well-known writer” made to the begging Rag 
Bag, but it would not surprise us to learn that he sent the 
two hundred words with alacrity. And why? Because he, like 
so many of his confréres, cannot afford not to advertise himself 
and his wares. And whatever else you may say of the Rag Bag, 
you cannot deny that it 7s a great advertisement. 


Only this week one of the best known of London editors—a 
man with a wide literary reputation—was asked why he lent him- 
self to the advertisement of illustrated interviews in a journal of 
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the Rag Bag type. His answer was much to the point. The 
working journalist, however highly placed, is, he declared, the 
worst of slaves. The higher his position the more is expected of 
him in the way of social calls, and the less chance of putting by a 
penny from a salary that to the outside world seems so large. He 
knows that every year as it passes over his head hastens his 
eviction to give place to the younger generation eternally knocking 
at the door. His proprietor takes good care that he shall have 
no proprietary foothold, and but one thing can save him from a 
maturity of penury—he must make a public for himself; in a word, 
he must advertise just as assiduously in his way as though he 
were a patent cough-mixture or a lather-provoking soap. That 
was one of the most fortunate and envied of London editors ; and 
the position of many an author who is not a journalist is much 
the same. He must advertise, and he knows he must. One 
widely read novelist, fortunately not of our acquaintance, even 
went so far as to enclose an advertisement of his latest book ina 
letter of condolence sent to one of Mr. Lane’s poets who had 
lately lost his wife. Even Mr. Andrew Lang recognises this need ; 
for what is one-half of this month’s “Sign of the Ship” but a 
prolonged advertisement of Andrew Lang—prolonged and, be it 
added, most entertaining? We make the above remarks with a 
due sense of their Philistinism ; also with regrets that such draw- 
backs have to be chronicled. 


Mr. G. R. F. Prowse, son of Judge Prowse and the collabora- 
teur of that same vivacious historian of Newfoundland, has taken 
in hand a difficult and yet most important task. He will publish 
through Messrs. Stevens, Son & Stiles, early in the New Year, 
“Cabot to Champlain, a cartological determination of the English, 
French and Iberian discoveries between Labrador and Maine, 
1547-1633” The work, we are told, opens up entirely new ground 
in its treatment of the discovery of North America, much new 
light being thrown upon the Cabotian and other early voyages. 
The object is to systematise the study of early cartography, to 
form a basis for future research, and to provide the public with 
material at present inaccessible except to residents of London or 
Paris. “By well-directed united efforts,” says Mr. Prowse, “ it 
may be possible to disperse the mists of uncertainty which have 
so long enveloped the discovery of North America and the move- 
ments of the early explorers.” 


Hardly any man of our time had a more picturesque career 
than Sir Richard Burton. His wife wrote a life of him in two 
bulky volumes which are now about to appear as one. For the 
stir of travel and adventure which it contains, this volume should 
be welcome to those who did not care to face two volumes. Mr. 
W. H. Wilkins has edited the book and also written a Preface to 
it. He has interfered as little as possible with the original text. 
He has been compelled to leave out the appendices and two or 
three chapters on obsolete controversies and subjects foreign to 
the narrative. But to all intents and purposes the book remains 
as Lady Burton wrote it. Sir Richard Burton was a man of 
many sides and problems, and interest in him is likely to last. 


Mr. Clark Russell’s sea stories have a wonderful vogue with 
practical seamen. There is token of this in the remarks which an 
Australia-going skipper made the other day: “I always read Clark 
Russell, but, fine seaman as he is, I don’t always agree with his 
seamanship.” The obvious reply to this was that the ocean blue 
might be searched for two skippers who could be quite harmonious 
on a point of seamanship. It appears that Mr. Clark Russell 
made his first voyage—a lively young midshipman—from the 
Thames in the year 1858. The vessel which introduced him toa 
life that has given us so many delightful books was eventually 
wrecked, like many another good ship. Mr. Clark Russell went 
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to school with three of the sons of Dickens—Frank, who was a 
particular comrade, Sydney, who went into the Navy, and Alfred, 
who still lives in Australia, 


The Scottish Text Society aims at printing a selection of books 
and documents from the earliest down to the latest period, in order 
to show all the changes which have taken place in the Scottish 
vernacular ; and the Very Rev. Dr. MacGregor thinks that one 
of the results will be to demonstrate that “the Scottish language 
was the purest and best form of English.” This is perhaps rather 
a Scottish way of putting the matter ; but it is interesting to recall 
the fact that the language of early Scottish writers is in no way 
different from that of contemporary English writers. The 
“ Original Cronykil” of Andrew Wyntoun (circa 1350-1420) and 
“The Bruce” of John Barbour (cévca 1316-1396) are written in 
what might be termed Northern English. The language is Saxon 
and of remarkable purity, showing no trace of familiarity with that 
Norman French which by that time had been extensively imported 
into the literary diction of England. As toa distinctly Scottish 
dialect, the earliest trace is found in “The Kings Quhair,” sup. 
posed to have been written by James I. of Scotland to celebrate 
the lady he married. 


Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier, the translator of Felix Gres’s 
“Reds of the Midi” and “The Terror,’ is a Highland woman, 
one of the clan Macleod, we believe. She is deeply interested in 
the Highland revival, and is an intimate friend of Miss Fiona 
Macleod, who has dedicated one of her books to Mrs. Janvier 
Miss Macleod, by the way, is engaged on a Highland historical 
romance on an ambitious scale. It will be interesting to see what 
her peculiar genius achieves in this direction. Her curious books 
have not been enthusiastically received in the Highlands, though 
she has many warm admirers. 


The interest in naval affairs, all over the world, grows year by 
year. And so Jane’s “All the World’s Fighting Ships” is to 
becomean annual. The second number is now in the Press and will 
be ready betimes in the new year. It will havea new and complete 
pictorial index, whereby the name of any strange warship can be 
immediately ascertained on sight. Officers who were engaged in 
the Spanish-American war have supplied special notes on the naval 
side of that campaign. These are elucidated by plans, with which 
there goes a photograph of the Spanish man-of-war “ Oquendo” 
as she appeared after the action. The contributors to the annual 
include the Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, who is a captain in 
the Tsar’s navy ; he has corrected and revised the navy portions. 


The Pall Mall Magazine has two drawings by Mr. S. H. Simein 
its New Year’s number. There is in all England no finer draughts- 
man than Mr. Sime, and we are heartily glad to see that editors 
are waking up to this fact. Altogether, the Pa// Ma// illustrations 
maintain that high level of excellence to which we have frequently 
called attention. Mr. Ravenhill is represented in the present issue, 
and Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s Cambridge College drawings, and Mr. 
Frank Craig’s figures (though somewhat reminiscent of Mr. C. 
D. Gibson) are of more than ordinary magazine quality, while we 
have nothing but praise for Mr. Shepperson’s eighteenth-century 
folk. An article by Miss Frances Low, “Impressions of the 
Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam,” accompanied by many 
reproductions, is of particular interest. More especially so in view 
of the winter exhibition that will shortly open at Burlington House. 
What with Rembrandt in Piccadilly, Burne-Jones at the New 
Gallery, and Turner later on at the Guildhall, the artistic Londoner 
will have small cause for complaint during the next few months. 
The Burne-Jones Exhibition, by-the-bye, forms in all probability 
the most beautiful evsemd/e that London has ever known. 





THE HOTEL CEGIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 


Luncheons, Dinners, or Suppers at fixed prices or 2 Ja carte. 


A. JUDAH, Manager. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Our 
KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. Black's 

“ Atlas,” 1898, published at £3 3s., price 30s., carriage paid. We 
want Kipling’s * Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING IN FRANCE 
MANCHESTER GOODS AND POETRY 


UNDER the above significant heading—“ Cotonnade et Poésie,” 
to be exact—Arvéde Barine, the well-known French writer, pens a 
two-column review of Mr. Kipling’s “Seven Seas” (“Les Sept 
Mers”) in the Paris Figaro. Her article is at once significant and 
interesting. From the first, it gives us a new point of view, and 
on that score alone it should interest our readers. “At a first 
glance,” she begins, “there would seem to be nothing poetic in the 
selling of cotton stuffs, nothing chivalrous in the placing of these 
goods with feebler nations to the accompaniment of guns and 
firing. These are quite respectable occupations, but they are not 
usually considered as having the slightest connection with generous 
sentiments. A need for expansion, which is nothing more than a 
need for new markets, hardly ofiers a very elevated ideal to the 
imagination, And yet with England this is the case; her 
Jingoism smells unmistakably of Bi mingham and coal smoke. 

“The most popular of her writers, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, has 
done her the service of giving poetic consecration (if need be 
poetic absolution) to her needs in the matter of commercial 
markets and foreign competition. He has translated current 
politics into the lyrical tongue. He has glorified in burning verse 
the conquest of the globe by English merchants and the protection 
of these merchants by English cruisers. His book is called ‘Les 
Sept Mers,’ that is to say, all the oceans, all the large seas 
for the British dominancy must extend over all the waters of the 
world where English boats have sailed ; and where have they not 
sailed? Where have they not touched at? What prices have 
their sailors not paid for the right of the Mother-country to the 
empire of the waves? Their dead know well enough, and they 
sing :— 

“ Suivez-nous ! Nous attendons, nous attendons d’entendre 
sur les pistes que nous avons perdues,—Un bruit de pas, la 
marche d’une armée.—Suivez-nous! suivez-nous—car la 
moisson est semée:—En vous guidant sur les ossements qui 
bordent la route, vous arriverez au but.” 


So does Arvéde Barine render :— 


Follow—we are waiting, by the trails that we lost, 

For the sounds of many footsteps, for the tread of a host. 
Follow after—follow after—for the harvest is sown: 

By the bones about the wayside ye shall come to your own! 


And then :— 


. «+ Voila mille ans que nous nous donnons en pature 
aux mers,—Et elles nous appellent encore, encore inassou- 
vies.—De toutes leurs vagues il n’est pas une vague—Qui 
nait roulé un cadavre anglais.—Les meilleurs d’entre nous 
ont été ballottés dans les algues tourbillonnantes,—Sous la 
dent des requins et le bec des oiseaux de proie.—Si le sang 
est le prix de l'empire des mers,—O Seigneur notre Dicu 
nous lavons bien payé ! 

For :— 
We have fed our sea for a thousand years 
And she calls us, still unfed, 
Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead ; 
We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest, 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 
If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full ! 


And then Arvéde Barine goes on to explain how our “ con/eur 
Javort” has told us that our commercial expeditions are the source 
of England’s greatness; and that what envy takes to be the 
passion for lucre is in reality the passion for action and conquest, 
and, adds this French critic of ours: “ You may be sure that Mr. 
Kipling has not been heard with indifference by the manufacturers 
of cloth and cutlery to whom ‘The Seven Seas’ is addressed. 
The threatening attitude of the country has been justified ; her 
policy, apparently rudely utilitarian, was shown al] ennobled ; no 
longer did these things flavour of Birmingham and chimney smoke, 
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but of the sea, of the salt winds and marine plants, and it was 
they, the merchants who had brought this pure air into the stifling 
atmosphere of the halls of Parliament and public gatherings.” 

Would we had space to quote more of this highly interesting 
article. For the first part of Arvéde Barine’s review Mr. Kipling 
long ago found answer in that he once wrote : “ We are all islands 
shouting lies to one another across seas of misunderstanding.” 

The second portion shows more insight, perhaps more under- 
standing and sympathy. Those fine lines—worthy of Homer, 
such is their manhood; true, or they had ne’er succeeded—from 
“ England’s Answer” to Young England beyond seas :— 


My arm is nothing weak, my strength is not gone by ; 
Sons, I have borne many sons, but my dugs are not dry. 


Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 
are quoted thus :— 


Mon bras n’est pas faible, ma force ne s’en est pas allée.— 
J’ai enfanté bien des fils, mais ma mamelle n’est pas tarie...— 
Faites votre ceuvre et soyez sages ; comptez sur la plume et 
sur l’épée. 


Our critic continues, “ Never before has the beauty which 
underlies modern activity been expressed with this conviction, 
this -eloquence. These poems are really the epic of a great 
industrial society, the poetisation of the ‘imperial task’ and of 
the ‘imperial policy.” Mr. Rudyard Kipling has known how to 
touch the heroic strings that vibrate beneath the work of the 
English, inspired by the little cargo-boats and their voyages in 
the vast world. He has found the words which sustain and uplift 
a people, in that he has proved to them that their dream is a noble 
one.” Would that somebody would do as much for France, say 
we. And then Arvéde Barine quotes from the “ Hymn Before 
Action.” “It is with this poem that one should leave the French 
reader,” she concludes. “It translates faithfully the feelings of 
millions of Englishmen. Short-sighted, indeed, are they who 
continue to doubt these feelings!” Short-sighted, indeed! And, 
strangely enough, on reading the above it seems almost as though a 
poet’s word will carry more weight than a prime minister’s. Will 
no Russian now interpret and translate “ The Truce of the Bear” 
for a St. Petersburg journal ? 


* A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
HALF-HOURS WITH A PALMIST 


GIVEN something in the matter of good looks, the gift of that 
attractive myth—a personality and the bump of perception, intuition, 
discernment, or what you will, well developed—given these few 
things I say, and there is an Eldorado waiting with gaping doors 
to every woman who likes to take up the profession of seer— 
whether it be through the medium of palmistry, clairvoyance, 
cards, or crystal-gazing. What knowledge of these latter adjuncts 
to truthful prophecy is necessary to the success of the professional 
prophet it would be hard for the ordinary lay person to determine, 
and, for that matter, it is of small moment. The important thing 
is that these very charming witches find it a very lucrative calling. 

There are those amongst us who speak bitterly of them—aver 
with heat that they should not be allowed to practise their frauds 
on the public—that they are no better than the vagrant gipsy, who 
is punished by law for like fraudulent occupation. This is obviously 
absurd, for are not these ladies often the most fascinating members 
of society—clever, energetic women, sharp enough to turn a few 
personal gifts to excellent account? Besides, what a gap in the 
programme of many a charity bazaar would occur through the 
absence of “ Palmistry, by Madame Almaviva,” not to mention the 
loss of a keen interest in the life of many an idle lady of fashion ! 
I know one who says that “diving into futurity” is an absolute 
passion with her. She told me the other day that she had visited 
some twenty palmists in the space of two years. 

“It’s most fascinating, dear—the only thing in life that doesn’t 
pall. A new palmist is for me a new world, One can never 
tell——” 
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“ But,” I objected, “if they work on the same system, they 
must all surely agree in what they tell you?” 

“My dear girl, of course not. Every one of them tells me 
different things—that’s just the exciting part of it. Any of them 
may be right. Of course, one is always most impressed by the 
latest ‘light.’ Personally, I’m a firm believer for about a week, and 
then, d’you know, I begin to mix up what the last one has said 
with everything I’ve heard before. Still, it’s most exciting.” 

“I’m afraid I should lose faith were I to see so many.” 

“Not at all, dear. You see, in one’s sceptical moments one 
remembers certain things that they all agree on. For instance, 
several foretold my marriage, though they all said at home I should 
never go off. Come with me to-day, I’m sure Madame Vivaria 
will convert you.” 

I consented, and two o’clock .found us at Madame Vivaria’s 
door. It was on the first floor, over a modish bonnet-shop in one 
of the turnings off Regent Street. In answer to our knock a smart 
“Buttons” appeared, and said that Madame was not back yet 
from lunch, though expected every moment. We waited in a 
pretty anteroom, decorated in Louis XV. style, and perfectly 
appointed down to the minutest detail. We were scarcely seated 
a moment when a light foot was heard on the stairs, and the small 
boy said “Here’s Madame.” The vision that appeared in the 
doorway at this moment formed a striking contrast to my anticipa- 
tions ; for I had conjured up a spare, floppy figure in a Liberty 
gown, with a towzled head and hollow eyes lit with that eva//é fire 
which we are told is peculiar to the seer. J/azs, tout au contraire. 
Here we had a dainty apparition gowned in a creation that had 
been no discredit to a Doucet. 

“So sorry, Mrs. Mansey,” she said to my friend, kolding out 
a little white hand from which she had drawn the glove. “I’ve 
just been up to Verrey’s, and I love to dawdle over my coffee 
afterlunch. Want me to tell your friend wonderful things ? ”—with 
a little laugh. ‘“ Well, let us start at once,” she rippled on, lead- 
ing the way into an inner room, where she motioned me to a luxuri- 
ous chair beside a little Indian table. She seated herself opposite 
me, after carefully removing a most lovely hat. She looked pret- 
tier than ever with her small head uncovered, and its soft, wavy 
hair straying about in an innocent manner, suggestive to an obser- 
vant person of somewhat studied carelessness. When we were 
both seated at our ease, she laid one hand on my bare wrist, and 
after a painful silence said : 

“ You are of an exceedingly nervous temperament.” 

Not feeling that I could absolutely deny this, I remained silent, 
and she immediately went on to tell me of all the things I should 
avoid in the matter of excitement, food, baths, &c. After some five 
minutes’ sound advice on the subject of health, she suddenly burst 
out: 

“You must be very careful with regard to a fair man.” 

My heart gave a great thump, and I asked hurriedly, “ Why 

“Well, I can’t help feeling that you know a fair man.” 

“T do,” I acknowledged. 

“Well, beware of him, he’s clean-shaven.” 

“No,” I said shyly, “ he has a big moustache.” 

“Oh,” she broke in quickly, “ believe me, he’ll soon shave.” 

“ Good gracious, no!” I cried, forgetful of everything but the 
future fate of my husband’s blonde moustache. 

“ Well, never mind,” went on the voice of the prophetess, “ you 
must be careful.” 

“T will,” said I, feeling somehow that she was not converting 
me. 

The rest of the customary half-hour was got through in a 
scrappy kind of way. November, according to the little lady, was 
an unlucky month for me (it is: I invariably catch several colds in 
November), and if I persevered I should succeed in every under- 
taking. Towards the end she asked me for a letter, and grasping 
it with the address concealed, she said : 

“You must be very cautious in all dealings with the writer of 
this letter !—he doesn’t trust you.” 
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“How terrible!” I murmured, my thoughts reverting to her 
warning about the “ fair man.” 

“No; he is not reliable. Mind how you act with regard to 
him.” 

As the little clock on the mantelpiece chimed the half-hour she 
handed me back the letter, and, after some charming parting 
advice, I gave place to my impatient friend. 

“Call back for me,” the latter cried as I went out. As I 
sauntered up Regent Street I mentally cast up in my mind a 
detailed account of my recently squandered golden sovereign :— 


10 Minutes’ Silence (Concentration) 
Medical Advice 
Probing 

Warning 
Reminiscences 


Total—1 half-hour—£1 
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At three I returned, to find my friend on Madame Vivaria’s 
doorstep, radiant. 

“ Isn’t she charming?” she began, as we walked home. “She 
told me heaps of the most splendid things ; and, fancy! she saw 
in the Crystal that Johnny had had influenza. I think she’s 
wonderful.—And she said that a dark man is going to fall in love 
with me, but that I shall not care for him, and that probably he 
will commit suicide. Isn’t it Zo0 lovely? And she’s clairvoyante, 
too. She told me so much about the letters I gave her. She said 
Eve was spiteful. Well, she zs, dear, isn’t she? You remember 
how horrid she was when I got engaged; but tell me what she 
said to you. Did you give her a letter?” 

“Yes, I thought | would bring one of Cyril’s in my muff, 
and—-” 

“ How splendid! What did she say?” 

“ Oh, that he was not to be trusted.” 

“ You poor darling ; how terrible !” 

“ And that he suspected me of treachery, while he himself is 
unreliable ; but——” 

“ How awful, dear !” 

“Yes; but let me tell you. 
was not Cyril’s letter at all. 
by mistake.” 

“ Whose?” eagerly. 

“ Why, it was a letter from that tailor you recommended to me 
last week.” 

“So! 


When I came out I found that it 
It was another I had put in my muff 


You're incorrigible.” JOCELYNNE JoyYE. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


“SPAIN: its Greatness and Decay (1479-1788),” by Martin A. 
S. Hume, with an introduction by Edward Armstrong, is a volume 
of Mr. Prothero’s “Cambridge Historical Series” that should 
interest everybody desirous of acquiring some intimacy with 
modern Spanish history. (Cambridge: The University Press. 
Pp. 460. 6s.) 

“Life and Letters of Caroline Martyn,” by Lena Wad/is—the 
story of a Christian Socialist whose work was evidently appre- 
ciated. (Labour Leader Publishing Department. Pp. 93. 15.) 

“Scottish Vernacular Literature : a Succinct History,” by 7. 
F. Henderson, than whom no abler critic and chronicler of his 
subject could be found. (D. Nutt. Pp. 458. 6s.) 

“ Elizabeth, Empress of Austria,” is an agreeable and chatty 
memoir by a friend of the late Empress. A well-bred and courtier- 
like production, with many interesting photographs, The author 
is A. de Burgh. (Hutchinson. Pp. 323. 6s.) 





HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS. —Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. Libraries or Smail Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash, 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W, 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 
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Theological 


“John Wesley and George Whitefield in Scotland ; or, The 
Influence of the Oxford Methodists on Scottish Religion,” by the 
Rev. D. Butler, M.A. (Abernethy), is an endeavour “to write a 
short history of the visits made to Scotland last century by two of 
the most outstanding men of the period”—the interest con- 
nected with the Scottish work is distinctive.” (Blackwood. 
Pp. 312. 55.) 

“The Voice of the Spirit,” Nos. 3 and 4, containing Ezekiel 
and the Song of Songs, Matthew and Galatians, here designated 
as “Literary Passages from the Bible, re-written, Idea for Idea, 
in Modern Style,” by Howard Swan. (Sampson Low. Pp. 169 
and 192.) 

Verse and Belles Lettres 

“Letter and Spirit” is a fine quarto volume containing a 
sequence of “ Dramatic Sonnets of Inward Life,” by 4. M. Richards, 
and the book is ambitiously decorated and illustrated by Anna 
Richards. “These verses are part of a design, unfulfilled by the 
author and long since abandoned, of giving expression to all the 
manifold aspects of an unchanging and unchangeable truth. 
(George Allen. Pp. 57. 215) 

“The Storm,” by Ostrovsky, translated by Constance Garnett, 
is another of the “ Modern Plays” that Messrs. Duckworth are 
publishing. “The people who like ‘farcical comedy,’ and social 
melodrama, and ‘musical sketches,’” says Mr. Edward Garnett, 
in a luminous introduction, “ will find ‘The Storm’ deep, forbid- 
ding, and gloomy. The reader will find it literature.” (Duck- 
worth. Pp. 120. 3s. 67.) 

“ The Field of Clover,” by Laurence Housman, is another of 
that gentleman’s delightful collections of fairy-stories. Mr. 
Housman is his own illustrator. He has given us a beautiful 
book. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 148. 6s.) 

“The Good Regent,” by Professor Sir T. Grainger Stewart, 
is described as “A Chronicle Play.” Evidently an attempt at an 
estimate of the career of James Stewart, Earl of Moray, Regent of 
Scotland, “in which his conduct is the main subject.” (Blackwood. 
Pp. 207. 6s.) 

Fiction 

“The Green Passion : being the Study of a Jealous Soul,” by 
Anthony P. Vert, is not half so terrible as its title would susgest— 
an easily written and easily read story of very modern life evi- 
dently. (Greening. Pp. 314. 35. 6d.) 

“George Markham : a Romance of the West,” by J/rs. Mayne 
Reid, widow of the redoubtable Captain, is romantic, and young 
people should turn to it with alacrity. (Sonnenschein. Pp. 158. 
25. 6d.) 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W 





Now ready, price 6s. 


“UM BANDINE,” 


A ROMANCE OF SWAZILAND. 
By A. DAVIS. 


“ Mr, Davis is right in saying in the preface to ‘ Umbandine’ that his story will 
throw considerable light on the histories of recent Kaffir wars. His descriptions of 
scenery are excellent—notably of a tract of malarious marshland with its ferocious and 
repulsive tenants, where a great royal hunt came off Great as he was, Umbandine’s 
lot strikes us as little enviable as that of his peers and commons, who might be ‘smelt 
out’ any day by witch doctors and butchered by summary sentence." —T7he Times. 

“A very pleasantly-written and pathetic romance of Kaffir life. Umbandine was 
the last of the independent monarchs of Swaziland, and the account of his life, his wives, 
his beneficent and wise rule, and his sad death makes a most interesting tale which is 
certain of appreciation.” —Vanity Fair. 

“ The book is not only a readable South African romance, but it is a valuable record 
of Swazi history.”"—South Africa. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CCRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 

| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVZL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENC®, and FICTION. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES: 


DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termin! in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7% HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘*‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calals-Douvres,”’ 
‘*Empress,’”’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 


The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Sate have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE {on Week-days)—Nonrs or ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
4.5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P?.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cxurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. aens Boulevard Anspach ; OLOGNE: M. Ch. Nizssen, 4-6 Domhot ; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerretp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Srevr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. a 
Full iculars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Session’ Flnlies, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadill ys 
wW., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn's, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753 
41,232,876. 


Reserve Fund, 
Undivided Profits, £201,643. 
Ilead Office and Board of Directors :— 


MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montfeal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH ones E.C. 


COMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING | 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OFFIce: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- | 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolid lated Gold Fields of South Africa, | 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & | 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 


man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, | 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 

way Company ; . Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 

mercial Union Assurance Comp: any, Limited ; William | 

a Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, | 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, "Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens. | 
town, Salisbury, Untata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


CurrENT Accounts are opened, Cheque Books on 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


| gincorporated under the Companics Acts, 1862 to 1879, 
Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares 18 
| rss. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
| Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C 
| _ Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ga spe Torn, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber! ey, King 
| William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
| Queenstown, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
| Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal : Barberton, 
| Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
| Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
| fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East’ frica ; 
| Beira, Lourenco Marques. 
| BoarD OF Denscrees. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 

| Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Youn +. 

General Manager (Resident at Soy own), James 

impson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
| Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
| Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 





Subscribed Capital .. 
Paid-up Capital ......++++ 
Further Liability of Propri ieto1 eee 


. £1,078,857 0 0 
539,437 10 0 
639,437 10 0 


Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
| and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
| the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
| United Kingdom. 


| Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
} tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & C0O., LIMITED, 


LESSEES. 


Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. » Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 


FARES TO UMTALI-— 
EUROPEANS £6 NATIVES 30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 
A, L, LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 
VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTGWN, AND BULAWAYO. 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 
rst Class end Class 
FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO ; £18 8 ll £12 5 ill 
AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail saciaes nes 951 miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabstelans, and Mashonaland. 


3rd Class 


£5 13 & 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
1S ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, 


E.C. 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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The Conversion Lists will be closed on the r5th of February, 1° 99, but the right is 
reserved to withdraw these terms at any time before that date after the 
15th January, 1899. 


DOMINION OF CANADA.—CiTY OF QUEBEC. 


Conversion and ends. of the following Sterlin 1g Debentures of tt 
City of Quebec, viz.: 
6 per cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due 1st July, 1905 
6 “ om » Ist July, 1908 
6 ‘ Debentures os » st Jan., 1910 
1st Jan., 1913 
ist Jan., 1914 


5 ” ” ” 
44 ” oF) ” 
ma gs ‘* x Ist Jan., 1918 
42 oy ” » =: ISt Jan., 1925 

Messrs. COATES, SON, & CO. are authorised by the City of Quebec to invite 
Holders of the outstanding Debentures of the above issues to exchange their present 
holdings, either for new 3h per cent. Consolidated Registered Stock of the City of 
Quebec, or Cash upon the terms set out in the full Prospectus. 

The Stock to be issued i in exchange for the Bonds surrendered for conversion is a 
part of a total authorised issue of £654,480. An official quotation on the London, 
Liverpool, and G lasgow Stock Exchanges has been granted for that portion of the Stock 
already issued, and application will be made for any further Stock issued in the terms of 
this Prospectus to be added thereto. 

Cheques for the amount of the redemption price of Debentures to be exchanged for 
Cash will be issued in one week after the Bonds have been deposited. 

Prospectuses and Forms for Listing the Debentures to be lodged for Conversion or 
payment off in Cash may be obtained from Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., Lom- 
bard Street, London; The Clydesdale Bank, Limited, London, Glasgow, and’ Edin- 
burgh ; or of Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co., 99 Gresham Street, London, E.C 


99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 
toth December, 1898. 





DIVIDEND NUMBER FOUR. 


YUKON MINING AND DREDGING COMPANY. 


New Ye . December 6, 1208. 
A Quarterly Dividend of 9 per cent. upon Capital Stock ‘of this Compan 
paid at the Offices of the Company, 45-47 Wall Street, New York City, on 
Thursday, January 26, 1899. 
TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED Monday, January 16, and 
01 Friday, January 27, 1809. By order of the Board. 
CHARLES A. KEELER, Sceretary. 
Coupons for the above Dividend will be cashed (less Income-tax), if desired, at the 
Offices of the Kootenay Exploration Company, Limited, = 
London, England. 


y will be 


and after 


vill RE-OPEN 


Great Winchester Street, 


Coupons for the Dividends must be left seven days for examination. 





DIVIDEND NUMBER FOUR. 


YUKON TRADING, MINING, AND EXPLORATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


New York, December 6, 1208. 
A Quarterly Dividend of 8 per cent. upon the Capital Stock of this Company will be 
paid at the Offices of the Company, 45-47 Wall Street, New York City, on and after 
Thursday, January 26, 1899. 
TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED Monday, January 14 
on Friday, January 27, 1899, by order of the Board. 
CHARLES A. KEELER, Secretary. 
Cheques for the above Dividend will be cashed (less Income-tax), if desired, at the 
Offices of the Kootenay Exploration Company, Limited, 
London, England. 


ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 


, and will RE-OPEN 


5 Great Winchester Street, 





Address 


Please supply me with THE OvuTLOOK (Threeper ce Weekly) every 
week, until countermanded. 


Your name 


Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remit? 


ticd; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


THE OvuTLOOK can be sent direct each 
109 Fleet Street, London, F.C. 
TERMS, Post FREE:— 


United Ki ingdom, 12 months, 15s. ; 


6 months, 7s. 6d. ; 
Abroad 


ye 2 
aes ‘a 18s, ae 
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aula 


Belgium. 
BRUSSELS .eeceeses 
ss esdannien 
Egypt. 
CAR Oiicccscravecens 
” 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS. 
SIARRITZ . 


- canes 
CANNES céccosceee 
” 
H: AV RE ae . 
MARSE ILLES.. on 
” 
MENTON — 
MONTE CARLO... 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 


Y 21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


‘*THE OUTLOOK” is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


Stations :— 


DP, TNO vnicnsesincatns 
G. G. Zacheria 


Maison Mermoz .... 
V. Benquet . 

L. Jugand ......066 aeaeie 
C, B. Faist 

V. Perrier ..... 

F. Robaudy ... 
Bourdignon ... 

H. Blancard 

Mme. Dumont 

Vve. C. Mathieu .... 
Mme. H. Sinet 

P. Berthelot 
Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 
Byron Library 
Galignani Library 
Neal's Library 
Mme. Vve. Timotie.. 


14 Galerie du Roi. 
g7 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét. 
Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie. 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes. 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Neailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux. 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
37 avenue de l'Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli. 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 


Stations ; 


Germany. 
BERLIG csscccsccece 
FRANKFORT «e000 
HAMBURG occccccee 
WIESBADEN «esses 
Italy. 
FLORENCE. osccesee 


eeeeeeree 


GENOA cinnniat 


SAN REMO_ 


Switzerland. 
BALE cccccese sececee 
3ERNE 
GENEVA... sccseeeee 


L AU SANNE Pepe 


eeeeeereeeee 


LUCERRivcccssccste 
MoNTREUX ecasse 
TERRITET. 

THUN. 
VEVEY 


seveeee 


eteeeeeeeee 


Be, TOS secccsicsevecesecs 
J. Vaternahm oh 
J. W. Basedow......+ 
LUKE ..cccccoccccccecees 


Bocca Fratelli .....++ 
Carlo Pratesi......«« 


By GeeBer scsscccccccece 
G. P. Vieusseux ..... 
Luigi Corsanego . 

I ee 
Bocca Fratelli ......+0 


Cesare Casiroli 
P, Marco 
Detken & Rockoll 


Bocca Fratelli .... 
Loescher & Co, 

Luigi Rossi . 

A. Heath-Wilson 

G. Gandolfo 

R. Vissetti 

Carlo Clausen .. 
Pozzo Bros. 

Roux & Co. ‘ 
Sebastiano Zanco...... 


Festersen & Cie... 
Schmid & Francke ... 
C. E. Alioth .....ccccoce 
George & Co, .... 

Ee, FICP cescincsseces 
Roussy & Co. «..seeee ° 
Doleschal ..........0000 ° 
A. Gebhardt .. 

C. B. Faist 

E. Schlesinger ... 

E. Schlesinger .... 

E, Staempfili .......0006 
E. Schlesinger Sauseonse 


also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 


Passage, unter den Linden. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen. 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 

15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 

20 via Tornabuoni. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, 

2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 

Railway Station Bookstail. 

Piazza del Plebiscitio. 

Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele. 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


brary. 
Railway Station. 
Boulevard du Théatre, 
10 Corraterie. 
Railway Station. 
Rue de Bourg. 
Kapellplatz. [hof. 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 
Library. 
Library. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 


NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 


F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, 


London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 


Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4¢., which may be sent in 
Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Morths, 45. 6d. ; 
6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s, 


stamps of any country. 
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ALL DOCTORS AGREE that 


Max Greger's 
Carlowitz 
ine ani Dinner Wine 


And recommend it alike to the Invalid, the Convalescent, and the Robust. 


In Bottles & Screw-Stoppered Flagous, | REJUVENATING | See that every cork bears the brand 
Fron 15s. to 60s. per doz. | “MAX GREGER,” 
OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. | INVIGORATI NG | without it the Wine is not genuine. 


Sole Proprietors: 


SEPTIMUS PARSONAGE & 60., L” concom, s-n. 
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